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EDITORIAL NOTES 
TRUNK ROADS 


HE Minister of Transport’s announcement that his depart- 

ment is to take over all the trunk roads in Great Britain, 

except in the areas of the big boroughs, comes none too soon. 

Traffic first ; facilities for traffic after—that has been the 
usual thing hitherto. Let us hope that our enterprising Mr. Hore- 
Belisha will insist that his officials should think not only of to-day 
but of twenty years hence, so that transport arrangements may defy 
the old conventions by being a little ahead of traffic requirements 
instead of behind them. They may profit by the classic example of 
improvidence afforded by the Kingston by-pass, which, apart from 
all its other defects, has not even the elementary merit of being broad 
enough. But one should give credit where it is due, and remember 
other cases, such as those of the Leatherhead and Dorking by-passes, 
where the roads are both serviceable and attractive, and admirable use 
has been made of the contours of the country. 


eo) mn tor 


en examples are available for study by the Ministry of 'Trans- 
port, and we are entitled to expect that when all the trunk roads 
come under its sole authority the officials will constantly have before 
them the best models, and will be guided by them when they make 
their plans. We may take it for granted that in new construction they 
will not make mistakes about width, and that they will provide foot- 
paths and, wherever possible, cycle tracks. When the Bill comes 
before Parliament in the autumn the Minister should make full 
provision for the study of amenities as well as for sound transport 
and safety. Roads ought to be planned from an architectural as well 
as an engineering standpoint. We are accustomed to think that broad 
metalled ways must inevitably disfigure a landscape ; but perhaps they 
need not; they may come in time to develop a beauty of their own 
in harmony with their surroundings and enhanced by associated ideas 
that may gather around them. But if disfigurement there must be, it 
should be reduced to a minimum by a consideration of the lines of the 
T 
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- country, by grass borders, and by the planting of the right trees—in 
some counties a careful study has been made, with this end in view, of 
the trees best suited to the locality. 


tor man on 


r \HE new powers to be acquired by the department will bring 

home to us the need for the closest possible liaison between the 
Ministry of Transport and the Ministry of Health. It is the latter 
which, by its relations with the local authorities, influences housing 
and town-planning and may enforce the Ribbon-development Act. 
The former has to deal with the communications between the towns 
and with roads threatened by ribbon-development. To what extent 
will the Ministry of Transport, with its new duties, co-operate with 
the Ministry of Health to extirpate this scourge inflicted upon us by 
predatory speculators and their aiders and abettors? That is one 
question. There are many others similar. ‘Town-planning presents 
problems which can never be separated from those of transport. 
Houses have to be arranged so that people can get to them and from 
them. The outer areas of Greater London and satellite towns have to 
be considered with reference to a central area, and that involves the 
question of transit. The unification of the two departments would 
probably produce a Ministry too unwieldy for practical purposes ; but 
no national planning can ever be a success unless the two Ministries 
are able to work in close accord. 


RUSTIC TRADITION 


ss A CERTAIN number of things have changed in Wessex and in 
England . . . since this work was first published,” says Mr. 
Harvey Darton in his new edition of The Marches of Wessex.* The book 
first appeared in 1922. But he goes on: ‘‘ The very slowness of genuine 
change is the chief reason for not altering the text of this book.” 
Here, then, is an author who is versed in the ways of the countryside 
and has come under the spell of its history, refusing to be scared by 
the swiftness of the movement that to most of us seems to be trans- 
forming the aspect and character of England. We are led to question 
whether the changes we are witnessing are superficial, or whether 
they go deeper and touch the very character of the people and its 
civilization ? Or again, so far as the outward face of the country is 
concerned, granted that there are some parts and some things that 
must be altered, are there other parts and other things whose ancient 
qualities can be preserved ? 
When one recognizes, for.example, as one must do, that the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings is performing valuable work, 
should one not add that it can do no more than preserve some museum 


* Newnes, ros. 6d. 
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pieces for our curious inspection in an environment increasingly alien 
to them ? Large tracts of Britain are now in the reliable hands of the 
National Trust, but it would be idle to assert that Trust-maintained 
acres, with all the care that is lavished on them, are quite the same as 
these same acres once were, or would have been if there had been no 
need for its protecting hand. We may step in to preserve islanded 
sanctuaries of old England—and it is well that we should do so—but 
they will not be old England. Just that character of the English 
countryside which Hardy, Hudson, Jefferies, Thomas and so many 
others loved to praise—and all the more as they saw it vanishing—can 
only persist, if it is to persist, by its own spontaneous life. And the 
greater mansions of Britain, of whose de-habitation much has lately 
been written—what will they be when all the impoverished lords of 
the manors have left them, or even if they remain inhabited by a new 
sort of tenant with no lordly réle to play in the country ? 


im im tan 


| fi some districts the changes are undoubtedly more than superficial. 
A huge outcrop of new villas spread over a large area, fed by 
motor-roads which conduct to other mushroom growths not far off, 
cannot fail to affect the fundamental life as well as the appearance of 
a district. How quick that growth has been! A year or two after the 
war I walked from Littlehampton through Rustington, Angmering 
and Ferring to Goring-by-Sea, and, around the old villages, it was 
all open grassland untouched by new houses. Now the whole district 
is a populous outlying suburb of London, of which it can only be 
said that the planned parts are a little superior to the unplanned. This 
intensive urbanization of the sea coast extends in the southern counties 
for scores of miles, and the character of the whole of the South Downs 
is affected by it ; it would be idle to suggest that the Downland life of 
to-day, even in its remoter parts, is that which was praised thirty 
years ago by Hudson and Belloc. 


"4 4) om L744) 


Ax the same kind of thing is happening to a greater or less 
extent along the whole sea coast of England and much of Wales ; 
and in all the districts which are considered beautiful enough to be 
visited by tourists and all those which, even if not considered beautiful, 
are near to big towns. Organized camps in the summer time bring 
town-dwelling people into proximity with country people. True, the 
trunk roads do to some extent have the effect of canalizing motor- 
traffic, so that a mile or two from them, in some districts, the old 
peace of the country reigns undisturbed—save for the gramophone, 
the wireless and an occasional motor-cycle. Under all these swift- 
coming external changes, is it the case, as Mr. Harvey Darton suggests, 
that the “genuine change” is very slow? That kind of rusticity 
which Hardy depicted as the attribute of the Wessex people of his 
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youth, already beginning to be affected by what, even then, he called 
‘modernism ”—that rusticity which writers like Edward ‘Thomas, 
twenty years ago, or Mr. Blunden, more recently, discovered as 
abiding elements in English country life—is that capable of surviving 
the combined assaults of the motor-car and the motor-bus, the new 
roads, the villa residences, the campers and hikers, the wireless and 
gramophone, and the levelling of the elementary schools ? No doubt 
it does here and there survive in sequestered places; and there are 
those who insist on finding it where it does not exist because they 
want to—just as an acquaintance of mine who takes an affectionate 
interest in the Black Art is convinced that the life of all Dorset is 
still governed by an amiable and obstinate belief in witchcraft. 


PRESERVATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


UT in general and in the long run it is surely certain that the old 

rusticity, in its old form, cannot survive; and if we are concerned 
about the greatest happiness of the greatest number it is probably a 
good thing; for townspeople are now in constant touch with the 
country, and the country with the townspeople, to the material 
advantage of both. We may regret the charms of the past, but it is 
useless to try and perpetuate it. What “ preservation ”’ should aim at, 
it seems to me, is not the maintenance of the unpreservable, but two 
things: the keeping of beautiful buildings which can be kept, and 
of open country and landscapes so far as is possible: and secondly, 
the preservation of some characteristics that may be permanent under 
all outward changes by the acceptance of the forces of change and by 
directing them into shapely and satisfying forms. If one may assume 
that the fundamentals of national character may persist, then what 
matters most is that the changes which are inevitable should be taken 
charge of, so that they may be determined not by accident or caprice 
—to which they are more exposed when they take place so rapidly— 
but in such a way as to offer no unnecessary violence to tradition and 
the fewest obstacles to a natural, an organic, evolution. 


Cor cor on 


N° one, however, but a fool would be complacent about what is 
called planning. It seems to me quite certain that our central 
authorities, who will be compelled more and more to take charge of 
national development, cannot do anything that will satisfy the 
sensibility of a future generation unless their attitude is one of respect 
for the masterpieces that we already have—and under masterpieces I 
include the whole of our heritage, in art, in architecture and in natural 
beauty. Mussolini, amongst so much that he has to his discredit, has 
at least this to his credit, that whilst he was draining marshes, con- 
structing roads and electrifying railways, he was also excavating and 
preserving ancient Rome. He has been as alive to the artistic credit of 
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his country at home and abroad as he has latterly been indifferent to 
its moral credit. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS—AMSTERDAM 
\ X JE have been rather slow in waking up to the need of establishing 


our good name abroad, but at last we seem to be realizing that 
the repute of British culture is, or might be, part of the repute of the 
British nation. We have even been realizing that internationalism is 
two-sided—that it is not only desirable that we should think well of 
other countries, but that other countries should think well of us. 
This has actually led us, under the encouragement of the “‘ Come to 
Britain’ movement, to endeavour to make our country more 
hospitable and pleasing to foreigners; and after we had been for 
some years instructing our own people in the merits of foreign art 
by the series of winter exhibitions at Burlington House, it at last 
occurred to us that we might return the courtesy by enabling the 
National Gallery to lend British works abroad. Admirable results of 
the new policy are recorded from Amsterdam. I take this opportunity 
of quoting a correspondent who has recently visited the Amsterdam 
Exhibition. He writes : 

The excellence of the Loan Exhibition at the Municipal Museum at Amster- 
dam of Two Centuries of English Art is largely due to the generous use made 
by the National Gallery of its new powers to lend British works abroad. 
With loans from there, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Tate Gallery, 
supplementing those of municipal and foreign museums and private owners, 
Hogarth, Constable, Crome and more especially Turner are represented as 
never before abroad, and it has been possible to include such outstanding 
individual works as Millais’ ‘‘ Carpenter’s Shop,” Whistler’s “ Miss Alexan- 
der,” or John’s ‘“ Smiling Woman.” But much of the credit must also be 
given to the two organizers, Jonkheer D. C. Réell and Dr. van Regteren 
Altena, both of the Municipal Museum, who, supported by a small committee, 
‘convinced private owners by their energy, knowledge and taste, that the 
pictures selected were precisely what was needed for the occasion. ‘The com- 
promises and polite inclusions which generally follow committee work were 
thus almost entirely avoided. The aim has not been all-comprehensiveness, 
but the best possible representation of selected artists from Hogarth to Ben 
Nicholson. By the purchase of Stanley Spencer’s “ Self-Portrait ” the Museum 
has secured a permanent and characteristic memorial of the occasion. 


So far as beautiful scenery and fine buildings are concerned—in 
spite of the spoliation—we can still hold our own against any country. 
In the way of pictures we may not have as much to show foreigners 
as Italy has, or France, or Holland, or Belgium. But it is not the case, 
as so many foreigners imagine, that there is no British art ; and it is 
just as well that others—besides Americans who have been the only 
big purchasers of our pictures—should know something about our 
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THE ELEMENTS OF DECAY 


By MAURICE CARPENTER 
I 


I 


LACES left by the stones’ growth 
Psa hold a green happiness, 

The larch, the hawthorn, the cypress 
Send forth their spring youth ; 
But see, like fungus hands, 
Dazzling Italian tombs stand. 


2 


Stones in rank battalions crowd 
Sending their armies from the town, 
Bicycles are seen in woods, 

The buried burst from their bane : 
And see, on either hand, 

Eggshells and apple cores abandoned. 


3 


These are ones born bowed down, 
Wracked by agues of the town, 
Bud-like snowdrops from the press, 
Only achieve untidiness : 

Can they, O can they ever 

Grow inevitable as leaves ? 


4 


Arkwright and Stevenson 

Construct the horrors known, 

A hundred and one hungerford men 
Buried beneath the quarried stone, 
Have built their own prison 

Of these insufferable stones. 


5 
The wall with living men stiffened, 
Their veins the mortar. Pitiably 
They cry when the walls fall, and 
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CREUX HARBOUR 


Wood Engraving by Guy Mater in the Exhibition of the Society of Artist Printers, 
at the New Burlington Gallertes 
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THE ELEMENTS OF DECAY 


Again war makes agony. 
How can dungeons be made 
Palaces for sons, in graves laid. 


6 


The aeroplanes interlock 
And drop their blossoms from the sky, 
Hear the stones and the men cry 
Wrapped in an acrid gas cloak. 

This plant grown taller, lovelier than all 
Grecian Empires can recall, 


Now falls. The charnel flower 
Scattered by hurricane of war, 
Each cell is lovelier 

Than the anguish of a star. 
Can their anguish bring forth 
Brighter progeny of earth ? 


8 


Body that itself denied, 

Blood drawn up to God’s cloud, 
To come down, come softly down 
Upon the lips of men confined ; 
Confer eternity ; and bring 
Manna for the man’s spring. 


II 
9 


Europe’s superb flower 
Drops in bright feetor, 

And each of her petals 

Forms a separate world. 
Turning through the gloom 
Falls, but no longer blossoms, 
Lying within our limbo, 

The seed in our tomb. 


fe) 
Now the spring recedes 
Into his tomb, 

And Christ indeed 


MAURICE CARPENTER 


Is dead within his tomb, 
The acids of the air 
Settle on his bones 

The petals of despair 
Thrust open. 


Il 


From the enormous stems 
Of war blossom the bombs, 
And Europe’s vapour 
Abyssinia asphyxiates, 

The African hills 

Rot in the summer sun, 
But the Son is gone, 

The Son is gone. 


I2 


Archives of columns, 

Arcades and colonnades, 

Seen as the flower’s ruins, 
Moving through the lanes 

Of bones and the glazed valleys, 
Men walk in their haunts, 
Pressed by enormous shadows 
Men walk in their haunts. 


13 
This commentator tells 
Of his perplexity, 
Conspiring and conspiring 
Against complexity, 
The anther of his hand 
Soothes, is a simple flower, 
But he must leave these lands 
For this despair. 


14 
The walls where he emerged 
Approach and enlarge, 
And the Christ flower 
Sinks beyond his power ; 
Each Spring 
Is his final harrowing, 
The butterflies here pinned 
Suffer and linger. 
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THE FALL 


15 
It is the child’s pain 
He hears again and again, 
And the helpless who 
Suffer and cannot do, 
It is the vulnerable orbs 
Whose missiles are only love, 
It is war that absorbs, 
Death that absolves. 


THE BANJO PLAYER 


By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


HE scarlet buses splashed their way 
Along the misty street ; 

Umbrellas swayed, and newsboys crouched 
In doorways from the sleet. 


From somewhere under jumbled roofs 
I heard gay fingers beat 

A frolic on some ancient strings 
That made my steps elate : 


I saw the fine shops turn to huts 
That shimmered in the heat, 

And all the shoes that trod the Strand 
Were naked, dancing feet. 


THE ALL 


By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


SAW the flowers dropping on the water 
1 E I stood on the dark lake’s brink. 

The air was full of blossoms falling, 
And the birds lurched, in the air so thick with scent. 
I shook my head, and flowers fell 
From out my hair and eyes: 
I am a tree, I said. 


So the tree grew on the margin of the lake, 

And a gentle wind blew blossoms from its boughs. 
(All the birds were singing as the blossoms fell.) 
With a sad voice I said farewell to the flowers, 
And the struck tree shook, and wept. 
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LATTER-DAY ORACLES 


By A. S. J. TESSIMOND 


MONEY 


AM your master and your master’s master, 
I am the dragon’s teeth which you have sown 
In the field of dead men’s and of live men’s bones. 


I am the moving belt you cannot turn from : 

The threat behind the smiling of the clock : 

The paper on which your days are signed and witnessed 
Which only the mouse and the moth and the flame dare devour.. 


I am the rustle of banknotes in your graves, 
The crackle of lawyers’ seals beneath your tombstones, 
Borne to the leaning ears of legatees. 


I am the cunning one whose final cunning 
Was to buy grace, to corner loveliness, 
To make a bid for beauty and to win it 
And lock it away. 


THE LOVER: DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
MIND AND HEART 


IE down, heart. Do not run to meet her. See, 
The path is clear and who can come but she ? 
Rest now, let be. 
When two, as you and she, agree 
To laugh at time, they’re timeless, free. 
Let go. Let be. 


Let be. Here’s none but you and she and fate. 

Your world’s without dimension, distance, date ; 
And all things come, fool heart, to those who wait.’” 
“‘ No, no. Love has dimension, distance, date ; 

And all things come perhaps to those who wait. . . 
But some too late!” 
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TWO POEMS 
TWO POEMS 


By LILIAN BOWES LYON 
RUSHING SUMMER 
H ILL brightening and fading ; wind like water 


Streaming invisible through banners, 
Trophies of tense silk ; 
Fields taut as sails, that hollow the southwester. 


Unanimous, the grass 
Lies sleekly in one direction, is aware of the wind only as stability. 


Lithe mountains poured into the mould of wind 
Take simply its inevitable contours. 

Blow ebony blow silver, soul mysterious, 

You tremble, feeling the tension of humanity. 

A man’s full stature is that fluent breath ; 

Men walk with the wind, moving appear motionless, 
Know rushing summer only as necessity. 


The soul a various light, a soundless reckoning. 


TO THiss REE 


O this tree I have come ; 
Hard trunk and straight. 
This traveller need not roam ; 
Its loins are great 
With both our poles and Bethlehem, 
To lend all shrines one lingering name. 
Between these feet 
So justly forged yet gentle is anvil-room 
For me with secular moss to make my home ; 
A molten ease upon a floor of flame. 


This June-still judge profound 

Whose equal breath 

Is balm, though first a wound, 

Earth’s tangled whole dared comprehend, 

To singular ruth, to radiance turned ; 

From sealed, small death 

Has grown to summer’s franchise, from the unweaned 
Chaotic soil to a conception throned ; 

That ground am I, that fuel greatness burned. 
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DER SCHONSTE BRIEF 


By BRUNO FRANK 


Translated from the German by Barbara Hallewell 


HE most beautiful letter I know was written by the dying 
Ivan Turgeniev to Tolstoy. 
Here it is :-— 


““ Bougival, the 27th or 28th Fune, 1883. 


Dear and good Lyov Nikolaievitch ! I have not written to you for 
a long time, for I have been, and, as a matter of fact, still am, 
lying on my deathbed. As for regaining my health,—there is no 
chance of it, and it is not even worth thinking about. I am really 
only writing to let you know how proud I am to have been your 
contemporary, and to make a last and urgent request to you.— 
My friend, return to your literary work ! For that gift of yours came 
to you from the source of all other things, you know. How happy I 
should be, could I feel certain that my request will influence you ! 

I am a finished man,—the doctors do not even know what to 
call my disease,—‘névralgie stomacale goutteuse.’ I can neither 
walk nor eat nor sleep, so what is there left for me to do ? Even the 
telling of it is boring. My friend, great writer of the Russian earth— 
hear my request!” 


What longing do these lines arouse ! How worthy of all desire is 
the air of life in which alone such a farewell greeting could sound ! 
Renan, one of the Paris circle of friends to which Turgeniev belonged, 
once described the nineteenth century as a mild and beautiful period, 
a climate in which it was proper for art and science to flourish, and 
which would surely be followed by a coarser period. Alas, yes, it has 
been so followed. The nineteenth century, last farewell of the old 
culture, appears as a paradise of peace and wisdom to the back-turned 
gaze of those who are being driven through mud and fire. 

The literary connoisseurs of strict observance do not grant 
Turgeniev’s tomb a place in their Pantheon. They do not count 
him a genius but only a man of talent. It is a fact that he was detested 
by the profound genius of Russia, by Dostoievsky. Indeed, Dostoiev- 
sky visited Turgeniev unexpectedly one day, accused himself before 
the astonished man of having committed an infamous action, and 
declared that to have to lower himself before such a person as 
Turgeniev was the hardest penalty the heavens could have put upon 
him. Turgeniev fitted in excellently with the circle of well-known 
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writers with whom he lived in Paris—Flaubert, Gautier, Zola, 
Goncourt, Taine, Renan, all of whom had qualities of soul similar to 
his own, and who one and all loved him. ‘“‘ Le doux géant,”’ they 
called him. The key to his character was humanity, humanity founded 
on knowledge of the human heart and on a sceptical perception of 
facts. To see oneself as one is, to see man as he is, not to give way 
to false and wild dreams, but to stand staunch in the midst of life, 
kind: and fearless—this might well be held up as an encouraging 
ideal to a period such as the one in which we live, a period whose 
typical human being behaves incredibly despicably—who is dull, 
greedy and drunk with flowery phrases. 

Less flowery, less affected than this letter of Turgeniev’s, nothing 
can be. ‘‘I have been and still am lying on my deathbed,’’—that 
ds already too much in his opinion, too pithy, and he adds that touching 
‘as a matter of fact,’ an embarrassed little diminutive, a sort of 
‘apology for having to show himself in such a serious and impressive 
situation. His illness must have been terrible, an inflammation of the 
entire nerve surface of the skin, with unintermittent, torturing pain. 
But not a word about the pain ! He admittedly begins to describe his 
condition and speaks a little ironically of the doctors, but he at once 
breaks off again, “‘ even the telling of it is boring.” 

Tolstoy would be bored, he means to say. In his sceptical know- 
ledge of the cleft which separates individual from individual, he 
avoids calling for more than a moment upon the responsive feeling of 
‘the other. But he knows, too, that every man is hurt if his sympathy 
and compassion are doubted. So he does not address Tolstoy directly 
in this sentence—he leaves out the pronoun and speaks in general. 
‘This missing pronoun might well outweigh in moral beauty and 
‘dignity all that is publicly written and spoken in a whole year in 
‘present-day Europe. 

And now the avowal from the hand of the man condemned ¢o death 
—‘‘ how proud I am to have been your contemporary.”’ What admir- 
able urbanity, what politeness of the heart, were necessary to produce 
‘such a turn of phrase ! Does it not sound and is it not meant to sound 
‘as though the dying man were looking back upon his life, passing 
in review the pleasures it had granted him, and finding the greatest 
to have been the reading of War and Peace and Anna Karenina? 

Even he, the estranged and inflexible, must needs be moved by 
‘such a greeting of love, from such a mouth, at such an hour. And on 
this Turgeniev was counting. His tenderly enthusiastic gratitude 
serves but as the introduction to a request—‘‘ My friend, return to 
‘your literary work ! ” 

Anna Karenina was published in 1877. Soon after, there came the 
revolution in Tolstoy’s life, when he turned his back on the existence 
he had led up to then, on the world, and on “ parasitic ” literature, 
devoting himself entirely to theological studies and translating the 
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Evangile. There is without doubt a sort of sublime cunning in the 
way Turgeniev makes his request. A dying man, he tells himself, 
will be the most likely to gain and hold Tolstoy’s attention. But that 
it should be so important to him, that he should use his failing strength 
to plead his desire! ‘‘ How happy I should be. . . .” He is an 
unbeliever, he knows that when the earth shall cover his bones, all 
will be over for him, but it is not indifferent to him whether or not 
beauty shall flourish on the earth after he has left it. He does not 
behave, as it later became the loathsome fashion to do, as though art, 
as though poetry itself were less than nothing when compared to life, 
were indeed something of which the author should be ashamed. 
That the True and Important shall increase on earth, remains the 
care of his heart, which is soon to beat no more, and that Russia 
shall help in the increase of this treasure—that is the patriotism of 
this cosmopolitan. ‘‘ My friend, great writer of the Russian earth! ” 

A friend coming to visit the condemned Socrates in his cell on the 
eve of his execution, found him engaged in learning a new tune on the 
lyre. ‘‘But Socrates,” the friend exclaimed, “you are to be executed 
to-morrow, and yet you are learning a new song to-day ?” To which 
Socrates replied, ‘‘ Well, when else would you have me learn it, my 
friend ?”’—That is spirit of the spirit of our letter. 

But after the doomed Turgeniev has begged the other to grant his 
genius its former way, he adds a reason, an encouragement—“ For 
that gift of yours came to you from the source of all other things, you 
know.” That is something immortal. Turgeniev wrote Fathers and 
Sons, Smoke, Nest of Nobles, and his early writings prepared the way 
for the abolishment of serfdom in Russia, but this little phrase 
should not be forgotten, soaring above those other works. We see 
the suffering man, as he wishes to remind Tolstoy of the responsibility 
which unusual talents impose, we see how he is almost about to clothe 
this reverent reminder in a religious formula, we feei how he hesitates, 
how he, dying fearlessly and without belief, scorns, be it for the most 
exalted purpose, to play the hypocrite even in the slightest degree and 
to speak of matters of which we are completely ignorant,—and there 
results this discreet and masterly turn of phrase. This great man 
and writer indulgently spares the other, who believes, or at least 
fervently desires to believe, and he himself remains true, true as a 
man and true as a philosopher. 

No, indeed, humanity is no empty word. Do not be taken in by the 
clap-traps of this troubled epoch, by the runners amok, by the St. 
Vitus’s dancers and the howling dervishes of whatsoever creed they 
may uphold ! To be true, to be simple, to be gentle of heart, to remain 
cheerful and collected in sorrow and in danger, to love life and not 
to fear death, to serve the spirit and not be haunted by spirits,— 
nothing better has ever been taught since this world first began. 
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EVENSONG 


By HARLEY WILLIAMS 


R. HONEYBALL moved across the pavement under the 

central tower and gained the south aisle, where he stood 

by the choir gates, and bowed his chin on his breast. 

Against his right shoulder, the silver mace lay, supported 
in the cup of his hand. He waited there for the voice of Evensong to 
break, in the golden gloom of an October afternoon : waited, servant 
of the mysteries, the Dean-like attendant of the Dean. 

The hammers of the chapter-house timepiece clocked on the riven 
bells, kling-klong, kling-klong, four times : the clock was four minutes 
fast, but the custom of the cathedral had it so, and these early beats 
were the signal for the choir to assemble from their vestries, and 
wait upon the clergy in the south aisle. Men in purple cassocks began 
to strut across the transept, in the rolling gait of choirmen, bunching 
out their surplices like wigs, talking and laughing discreetly, and 
turning their heads upward, with an accent upon upper things 
habitual with all those who belong to the place. 

A custodian goes to close the door of the south transept. The Dean 
requests . . . no walking about during divine service. He puts on a big 
card and turns the lock, loosing endless reverberations throughout the 
vastness of the space. A few people hurry in, a party from a chara., late 
pilgrims, to hear the music: someone drops a penny in the chest 
by the door, and the penny cries out to Peter and all the Saints in 
the winking tapestried windows. Boys move across the transept from 
their vestry, led by a dominant boy with red hair, an uneven scurrying 
column, the Precentor’s despair of obtaining an orderly march. 
Children of the choir they are, including young Master Timothy there, 
a babe in arms, low beneath their serried shoulders. The devout 
ladies of the cathedral close fold up their umbrellas and hurry on, 
timing so exactly their arrival, that their footfalls echo over the 
atone in time with the ticks, and the whirring preamble of the cloister 
clock. 

The bells boom the hour in lazy cracked beats, and a tremor passes 
down the choir standing mutely inside the aisle. Mr. Rimmer the 
chief bass looks up in a vacant stare’; Mr. Duckworth gazes abstractly 
into the little armoury, where he can see a teapot, cups and electric 
kettle, and he vaguely wonders upon these things. There is a pause 
before Evensong. 

Only Mr. Honeyball stands unmoving, near the bronze gates of 
the aisle, his head sunken forward, his silver hair curling gracefully 
about the bulging occiput. A purple robe hangs over his portly form ; 
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a tasselled sash, long dark sleeves, fat hands in a curve. In years, 
since he was a boy in the town, he has served the cathedral and those 
changing masters, the Deans; four of them, Hemingway, Garrett, 
Lightman and Domingo, and now the present man. Gentlemen all 
of them, but peculiar some : ideas of their own : ‘“ would never work, 
sir, if you allow me to say so.”’ Mr. Honeyball, servant of the cathedral, 
master of the Deans, worshipper of the pillars here, Mr. Honeyball had 
felt it his duty to speak his frank opinion to the Dean, on more 
occasions than one. 

Only Mr. Honeyball waited in stillness of perfect faith: in faith 
that before another minute elapsed, the cathedral clock would sing 
the final summons to Evensong, the signal for setting in action these 
choir puppets. And Mr. Honeyball knew so well the moment, that 
his eyes ascended and his head tilted back just as the chimes sang 
distantly from the tower, far away like a hidden chorus, harmonic, 
flutes and strings ; and then a long, low diapason of the great bell 
sounding four o’clock. 

The Dean intones, and the choir responds, with the quaver of a 
boy’s voice catching at the entry. Dr. Binder fidgets at the organ, 
plays a soft chord on the Swell manual. Then with coughing, and the 
moving of boots over the stones, men and boys move forth, led by 
Tom Marshall, while Mr. Honeyball stands by, immovable, holding 
the silver mace now like a flute stem, waiting for the Dean. The 
boys pass out in pairs, little Timothy hidden behind the sleeve of a 
surplice, then the men, rolling and plethoric, the round Mr. Rimmer, 
with his curling musicianly hair, the gaunt Mr. Duckworth. Mr. 
Honeyball saw them go by. 

Then came the clergy, the young-looking precentor, an aged minor 
canon on a stick ; slowly Mr. Honeyball, the Dean’s verger, took his 
place behind them, his head to one side, the polished mace awry on 
his sloping shoulder. His carriage was ecclesiastical, superb, as he 
moved forward so finely, with the grace of a lifetime of ceremonial 
walking, modest, deprecatory, yet filled with an awe of spiritual things. 
He turned the corner of the imaginary square that took the choir out 
into the big central space below the tower. For many, the interest of 
the procession ended with Mr. Honeyball ; and the Dean ambled, 
half a mile behind, a grim little man, clutching his service book and 
hesitating with false uncertain steps, not half so Decanal as the Dean’s 
mace-bearer. They moved up the steps in the richly carven wail of the 
choir screen, through golden gates into a dimly lighted fairyland. 
And Mr. Honeyball stayed behind and closed the gates. The organ 
swell comes to rest on a single note lost in the echo of the arches. 

He sat upon a rushen chair, in passive contemplation, inclining his 
head to one side. He heard the faint voice of the Dean. Not the fine 
sonority of Dean Hemingway, or the austere warbling of Domingo, 


whom the irreverent called Saint Domingo. A feeble prattling 
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murmur, a querulous chatter to the Almighty, that was the sound of 
it, and it filled Mr. Honeyball with sadness, a sadness of departed 
glory in his own life. oF 

The psalms of the fifteenth day. The organ began with a tremendous 
rumbling of pedal stops burrowing down into the stone. Then the 
boys’ treble, so sharp and so sweet, like flute pipes hidden behind each 
ruffle, and a grin on each boyish face transmuted into golden tones. 
The tenors boomed out the refrain: they threw the ball over to the 
basses, who boomed an octave lower. 

The psalms came to an end, and Mr. Honeyball had preceded the 
Dean to the lectern, and saw him fussing to turn over the pages for the 
first lesson. His harsh, complaining voice eddied round the choir, 
halting in the recesses of William de Burjeois’ carved screen, and 
Mr. Honeyball composed himself in an attitude befitting Dean’s 
verger, when the Dean reads. 

The first lesson fell from the Decanal lips: a story of blood and 
violence ; deeds of wrath, the anger of Jehovah, the stoning of 
unchaste women, the lust of Hebrew warriors, and the rebellion of sons. 
The voice rose to indignation, “‘ accursed, accursed shall he be, saith the 
Lord God of Hosts.” The figure at the lectern shook, and Mr. 
Honeyball thought he would fall down in the energy of his denunci- 
ation. The lesson ended, and with pious words the Dean closed the 
book. 

The choir are singing a Magnificat, in plainsong by Byrd. Mr. 
Honeyball hears them, seated once more in his favourite corner, and 
all about him weaves the web of sound. He prefers the more modern 
Jackson in F, his specially beloved anthem, beloved in the old days of 
Dean Hemingway. 

A warm flush of light shone upwards from the choir and picked out 
the coloured bosses on the groining. A window in the aisle, a dozen 
feet away, suddenly caught the westering sun, and opened a book of 
fabled figures, in clothes of gilt and green, knights in armour, monks 
and ladies, crowded together in a medieval field, with faces of ivory 
and quaintly inclined heads. 

In the jewelled radiance of their frames, the figures seemed to move 
and wink and speak. The ladies inclined their horned head-dresses, 
bishops waved their crooks, and the golden hair of the king lifted 
up his crown. Dark rocks behind, the steep priory wall, a ship, a 
pennant, a dove, the background of men like Mr. Honeyball when 
this church was built, in the fourteenth century. Why need he look 
at the Madonna in her gown of ruby and blue, the saints and kings in 
the pattern there, the orbs and spires in frosted light, the tatters of a 
composition in still church life ? Mr. Honeyball, his hand tucked into 
his girdle, is a realler figure than they. 

Through the gates of the choir he could see the Dean’s head in a 
cone of light below the reading lamp. It wilted and fell to the side, 
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then straightened. It was the moment for the Second Lesson. Mr. 
Honeyball advanced decorously with the mace, preceding the Dean. 
He came to the lectern and turned round, but the Dean was seated 
in a heap on a chair before the choir-stalls, and his head sank forward, 
and he moved his hand feebly upon his knee. Mr. Honeyball turned the 
pages and found the lesson for the twenty-third day. Then he com- 
menced to read: ‘“‘ Here beginneth the twenty-first chapter of the 
Revelation of Saint Fohn the Divine.” And he read on, describing the 
vision of that divine, if childlike man: foretelling the city of God 
with its twelve entrances, and the twelve angels; the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel ; and the measurement with the reed, a length 
and a breadth and a height of twelve thousand furlongs; and the 
foundations of the city, the first of jasper, the second of sapphire, the 
third chalcedony and the fourth an emerald; sardonyx, sardius, 
chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprase, jacinth and amethyst. Mr. 
Honeyball uttered these exotic names with an unction that fell, like 
the jewels themselves, from his mouth. His voice sounded beautifully 
round the oaken choir-stalls, his words were distinctly heard at the 
western door, and their sonority overflowed in waves, and as each 
wave found rest, a further wave followed, in rhythm unbroken until 
they were lost in the arches. By a triumph of acoustics, Mr. Honey- 
ball’s voice seemed to fit the cathedral space like an impalpable invest- 
ment, a gilding, a decoration. He waxed on: “ And they shall bring 
the glory and honour of the nations into it.’” He was drawing near the 
climax of the dreamer’s picture. In the dim light of the Gothic choir 
he had builded up the heavenly city, the street of pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass, a city with no need of sun, nor of the moon, because 
the glory of God and the Lamb was the light thereof. Mr. 
Honeyball, verger of the cathedral, usurper of the Dean’s place, 
waved away the City of God, with the solemn sentence, slowly and 
beautifully said: ‘‘ Here endeth the Second Lesson.’ He closed the 
book and elegantly grasping the bands of his gown, he descended the 
lectern steps, and resumed the silver mace of his office. The Dean 
smiled faintly and struggled to rise; then Mr. Honeyball helped 
him, and the formal majestic figure in purple, followed by an awkward 
stumbling man, his surplice crooked, and his hood slipping off his 
shoulder, walked down the chancel. 

The Canons buzzed indignant. An impertinent intrusion, they 
thought : inexcusable presumption by a man who ought to know 
better. But the Dean smiled, with that mere relaxation of his gaunt 
features that was his acknowledgment of inward content. He was 
not displeased with his servant, not envious of the clarion voice of the 
Dean’s verger and his reading of the scriptures. And he said: “ We 
must have a lay reader. An occasional practice only.” And he felt the 
life return to him as he gave the blessing, and thought principally of 
Mr. Honeyball. His hands were cold as ice and his lips trembled. He 
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wondered if he could make himself heard. He held out his fingers and 
distributed the Benediction and, on the way back to his stall, was com- 
pelled to lean on the verger’s arm. 

In the south aisle, the precentor said a prayer and the boys sang a 
rapid Amen, and shuffled out of their surplices. The men whispered, 
the boys giggled, and the Canons haw-hawed by themselves in an 
archway. ‘The Dean sat upon a stone cenotaph, and Mr. Honeyball 
helped him off with his cope and his hood. Two Canons fussed near 
and asked how he felt. The old man muttered half-angrily to himself : 
“It came so quickly : a mist before my eyes, a sickness. I could not 
see the stairs. What good fortune there happened to be a chair. And 
you, Mr. Honeyball, being near. What a blessing, with your fine voice ; 
I ought, perhaps, to have made a sign to Canon Evans to read ; but 
it was not inappropriate, with your splendid carrying voice. I’ve 
thought of having a lay reader. We shall see.” 

The organ blasted out the Toccata and Fugue, passed through 
wonderful ranges, and stopped, upon a massing blast that was like 
a chorus of shouting. The sounds clattered away and died slowly. 

The choir were gone; the Dean smiling by intention upon his 
relaxed face, thanked Mr. Honeyball with a handshake, ‘“ Oh, yes, 
feeling much better, Honeyball,” and the verger watched him, 
attended by his wife, walk slowly through the south transept, and 
disappear through a doorway into the cathedral close. 

The deputy verger began switching out the lights, and locked the 
ponderous lock of the west door. Mr. Honeyball resumed possession 
of the keys, as it was his custom to go once round the various entrances, 
to make sure that no one was left behind, before locking up the 
cathedral. He walked, the keys chinking at his waist, as carefully in 
the shadowed stillness as he did in the full ceremony of the procession 
to Evensong—grave, reverend and slow. His footsteps fell about his 
ears, and the only light was a dim echo of the daylight, far up in the 
roof. And each fretted window was now a dark tapestry, with arrested 
deathless figures, a face here and there catching some light. He was 
thinking over the last half-hour, and quietly said over to himself the 
report of the City of God : The first of jasper, and the second of sapphire: 
sardonyx, sardius: those names, beautiful words, chrysoprase, 
jacinth and amethyst. He thought of them, not as precious stones, but 
as jewelled words on his tongue. And he thought more deeply than 
the words ; he was thinking of the Dean. For ten minutes he was 
Dean, Mr. Honeyball was in the Dean’s office, reading the second 
lesson, filling his own cathedral with his voice. And now, as he 
walked up the central aisle, from the heavily curtained western door, 
he could see the round arch of light in the choir screen, and the vast 
dark space of the eastern window. The Dean, whom he had served 
since a young man, excepting the days when he was at the War. 

There were doctrines, there was patronage, there were distinctions, 
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educational, social, cultural. Well, Mr. Honeyball knew them. But 
to-night, as he walked up the central aisle, they faded, like insubstantial 
shades, and the Dean and scandalized Canons disappeared like leaded 
figures in the windows. Mr. Honeyball, the world locked outside, 
his Deana decrepit, shambling old man, was the governor here. With 
the sombre joy of secret and irresponsible power, and a modest sense 
of unfitness, he walked towards the choir gates, and placing his plump 
hand on the grille, he paused. Then he entered, and sat in the Dean’s 
spacious stall, the tuffet at his feet, and the choir-books below, and he 
placed his open palm upon the big prayer-book that Dean Domingo 
had presented in token of his fifteen years of office. 

The heavenly city ; what did the four walls mean, and the rest, 
the angels, and the crown ? If that were the city of God, it were a 
funny thing to be singing hymns in the choir and preaching sermons 
in churches and chapels. If God were an invisible presence, shining 
mysteriously in darkness, how could a church catch his impalpable 
being ? And if man worshipped a cross or a statue, was he better than 
an idolater ? These problems surged up in Mr. Honeyball’s mind. He 
had not thought of them in this way before. But now these deep 
questions confronted him with startling severity. He felt that all these 
years he had never needed to take responsibility for himself ; he had 
accepted opinions, or absorbed them, from the mien of the clergy, and 
sermons he had heard. Mr. Honeyball had smilingly held that such 
things were for the clergy to thrash out, and a layman need not bother 
his head. But now this saying recoiled like a boomerang. Mr. Honey- 
ball was in the Dean’s place. And he kept on saying to himself as he 
sat in the capacious stall : ‘‘ to whom much is given, of him will much 
be required.” Mr. Honeyball was the Dean: Noblesse oblige. And he 
began to take power into his hands to decide such complicated 
questions. And they melted away like mist before his decision. 

From high theology, Mr. Honeyball fell to regulating the clergy. 
The precentor should have more charity : Canon Evans more toler- 
ance, the archdeacon more tact. ‘‘ I want a new spirit to reign in 
the chapter,” he heard himself saying. And the Canons nodded 
obediently. Then the organist, Dr. Binder, he must be restrained 
from plainsong, and the good old Stainer should come back into his 
own. Vanities, vanities, said Mr. Honeyball. What were these things 
in the sight of God : and a new servant of God he felt himself to be. 

The old tones of Dean Hemingway stirred in his throat. The great 
Dean, they called him, and he ruled the cathedral with a rod of iron. 
‘‘ Honeyball,” he would say, ‘‘ I intend, with God’s help, to have more 
order here, a more spiritual feeling in the cathedral worship, and less 
coughing in the choir.” And the young Honeyball, already preco- 
ciously grave, in a standing collar, would bow with an air of perfect 
comprehension. 

Dean Honeyball placed his hands upon the carved bosses at either 
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side of his stall. His fingers could feel the eagle and the lion, carved in 
the fifteenth century, and fingered by every Dean since. A mighty 
flush of spiritual power came to him, and an intoxication of godliness 
shook his limbs. He felt himself going through a crisis of awe and 
deliverance. The east window lit up and began to move like a show 
of puppets. Fire shone in the upper heavens near the groining, where 
the Almighty floated on clouds. And in the choir began the sudden 
chanting of lauds. Sombre monks bowed their heads in each choir- 
stall, and a row of black robes fringed the desks. They sang with 
full-chested power, one side and then the other, and Mr. Honeyball 
looked timidly at the man on his right, a gaunt Benedictine, who sang 
a bass that was like the roar of a football coach. None of them even 
glanced at him. Mr. Honeyball was in the place of their Prior of whom 
they stood in dread. And the fierce chanting went on, in relays, 
like a token passing from one side to the other of the choir. Then the 
monks vanished, and Mr. Honeyball saw a procession filling the 
choir, heard the clanking of metal armour on the pavement, and even 
the neighing of horses. They passed him in a rush of wind, and he had 
no time to notice their faces, save that they were ivory-white, or their 
mouths, save that they moved in prayer, or their eyes, save that they 
looked upward in ecstasy, towards the eastern window. It was the 
style of the windows in the aisle : the faces there, whom Mr. Honey- 
ball had known since a boy. His boyhood : he saw it then in the narrow 
classroom of the church school, and the iron-bound bench, the tall 
plain windows, and the bearded usher. The archdeacon coming in to 
question in scripture ; the deference of the teacher, the boy Honeyball 
being called out to answer: ‘“‘ And what did Samuel say unto the 
Lord ?”’ ; his answering, receiving a pat from the archdeacon, and the 
warm glow of favour in his face. Miles Honeyball, from that moment, 
was a chosen boy, and his lifetime in the cathedral was dedicated on 
that day. 

We are the people of our dreams: we are the slaves of our dreams ; 
we are slaves that dream of freedom. Dean Honeyball dreamed, and 
for the first moment in his life, saw the dream as a gorgeous enrich- 
ment of his own cathedral days. In the twilight of next morning, he 
was there with a smile on his face, having slept in the Decanal stall, 
the bosses at his elbow, the sack at his feet, the vision in his eyes. He 
was stiff in the morning when he looked on the big eastern window, 
with its dazzling hundreds of figures, and methodically, he went 
about his duties, guiding the pilgrims, describing the tombs in deep 
ecclesiastical tones, and walking solemnly before the Dean, with the 
silver mace in his hand and solemn pride in his heart. 
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ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND 
THEIR IDEALS 


By W. M. CHILDS, D.Litt., LL.D. 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor of the University of Reading. 


“BN DUCATION in England is what the Universities choose 
to make it.” Thus wrote Sir John Seeley nearly seventy 
years ago. Such a power he thought was too great to be 

Z vested in a couple of corporations (Oxford and Cambridge), 

however venerable and illustrious, especially since we know them 

. . . to be fortified by endowments against all modern influences, 

good or bad.” He wished there were more universities, ‘‘ teaching 

as well as examining Universities.” The scheme for a university at 

Manchester must “not be allowed to sleep.’’ He would like to see 

“three or four’ more universities in popular places. For “‘ is there 

anything more undeniable than that our material progress has 

outrun our intellectual—that we want more cultivation, more of the 

higher education, more ideas ? ” * 


* * * * * * 


Two generations have passed, and in the interval, university 
education has been transformed. At the ancient universities change 
has been busy. They have kept their endowments, bettered their 
use, and added to their sum ; and whatever sins they are charged with, 
resistance to modern influences is not one of them. There has, indeed, 
welled up within them a great renewal of spirit. Their devotion to 
learning was never more enterprising ; their duty to the community 
never more generously understood. Emancipation from religious 
tests and the ending of sex monopoly have combined to make them 
schools of the nation in a sense without precedent. The old gibe 
that they are playgrounds of the idle rich is now obsolete. Forty per 
cent. of their undergraduate populations could not be in residence if 
it were not for scholarships and grants in aid; and among these a 
growing proportion traces its educational origins to public elementary 
schools. Developments no less significant have taken place elsewhere. 
The University of London now teaches as well as examines: its 
growth, to which the recent celebrations of its first centenary have borne 
witness, has been portentous, and will be gargantuan. Seeley’s vision 
of new English universities seems timid when we think of the reality. 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Reading, and 


* Lectures and Essays. J. R. Seeley, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge, p. 184. 
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Sheffield have been admitted to an hierarchy which in 1867 was restricted 
to Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and London. Wales has a University 
of its own. South of the Border the few thousands of full-time 
university students upon the rolls of 1867 had grown by 1900 to 
16,000, and by last year to 40,000. 


% * * * * * 


In an ingenuous footnote Seeley confesses that some of the state- 
ments in his essay had given “‘ some little offence and provoked some 
angry criticism.”’ It is not surprising ; one can picture the corrugation 
of brows among eminent headmasters upon being told that English 
education is what Oxford and Cambridge choose to make it. But 
such a statement, if frugal in tact in 1867, would to-day be deemed 
outrageous. One shudders to think of the impact of a remark so raw 
upon the host of sensitive authorities, central and local, each of 
whom to-day has a finger, and often a whole hand, in making the 
nation’s educational pie. And yet there is asense, innocent of aggression, 
in which Seeley’s remark conveys a wider and deeper truth than 
any which could be ascribed to it in 1867. For the scale of our 
educational operations has become so large, and the universities 
are so much concerned with the teaching and training of its human 
agents, that in the long run almost everything now depends upon 
what the universities make of their job. From the universities proceeds 
the major and most effective part of the great army of teachers: not 
only those who are to hold chief posts in universities and places of 
higher learning, nor only the great majority of those who will serve in 
‘* public,”’ secondary, and preparatory schools, but also an increasing 
proportion of those who will serve in schools within the province of 
public elementary education. If, for example, university authorities 
choose their scholarship candidates ill-advisedly, if the curriculum 
they provide is inappropriate or deficient, and if university education 
and experience are not what they should be, the consequences must 
show themselves for years to come throughout the educational system, 
though their originating causes may not always be detected. Even if 
we recognize that more than formal education goes to the making 
of every teacher of competence, we cannot question that the quality 
of the teaching given in the nation’s schools must vary directly with 
the quality of the education given in the nation’s universities. In that 
sense, if in no other, English education is still what the universities 
choose to make it. 

That sense, however, vitally important as it is, is not the only 
sense in which the universities wield power over the nation’s youth 
and the nation’s fate. Universities are far more than seminaries for 
intending teachers. They are open to all comers of the requisite 
qualifications ; and both their character and their welfare depend 
upon their being able to offer an educational experience irresistible 
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in value and attraction to ambitious and promising youth, whatever 
its ultimate destination in the ranks of life. Upon this theme it would 
be easy to expatiate. Here it must suffice to quote the latest testimony 
to the scale and significance of this consideration. ‘“ Every year ” 
says the Report of the University Grants Committee published 
in April, 1936, “‘ 15,000 young men and women enter the Univer- 
sities. From their ranks, representing every section of society, are 
drawn the great majority of those who will become leaders in the 
national life.”* 


* * * * * * 


Let us, then, take stock of these universities, and note the main 
ideas now at work in moulding the character and aims of university 
education. The moment is opportune. The University Grants 
Committee just quoted, the body entrusted with the duty of advising 
the Treasury upon the distribution of the moneys voted by Parliament 
in aid of universities and university colleges, have lately reported upon 
the progress of these institutions during the past six years.t The 
Report fills 84 folio pages, of which 51 are devoted to narrative and 
commentary, and the rest to details and statistics. There can be few 
facts about our Universities which are not here precisely recorded. 
But the distinguishing thing about this Report is its handling, at once 
fearless and judicious, of principles and ideas. The Committee say 
what they think, while exorcizing every temptation to dictatorial 
pose, and keeping in mind that most questions have more than one 
side. What they say may not convince all. But it will provoke thought, 
which is of more value than acquiescence in incontestable platitudes. 
The true nature and requirements of university education are often 
misunderstood, or perverted, or neglected. And yet the right education 
of Disraeli’s ‘“‘ trustees of posterity,” and the Report’s future “ leaders 
in the national life,” can never have been of greater moment than in 
the critical times through which civilized society is now passing. 


* * * * * * 


The universities of Great Britain number sixteen. Eleven of them 
are in England, four in Scotland, and one in Wales. They are not 
all of one pattern. They differ in age, prestige and characteristics of 
life, and also in constitution and scale. Ten of them are of the type 
sometimes called ‘“‘ unitary,” which means that each of them is centred 
in one place and governed by a single authority. The rest are 
composite, complex and scattered. Thus the University of St. 
Andrews includes the College at Dundee; the University of Durham 


* University Grants Committee. Report for the pertod 1929-30 to 1934-35, including 
Returns from Universities and University Colleges in receipt of Treasury Grant for 
Academic Year 1934-35. London Stationery Office, 1936, pp. 49-50. 

+ Report, as above. 
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includes the Armstrong College at Newcastle as well as the Colleges. 
at Durham; the University of Wales is a federation of five colleges 
within the Principality ; Oxford and Cambridge are universities 
whose development has been moulded, and whose character has 
been diversified and enriched by the collegiate foundations which 
have grown up under their immediate shadow ; while the great con- 
federation of the University of London embraces twenty-six scattered 
institutions, of which at least two—University College and King’s 
College—are of the stature of the bigger provincial universities. The 
public is perhaps still slow to recognize that in 1934-35, for example, 
London University answered for 12,600 full-time students ; whereas 
- Oxford and Cambridge together answered for 10,664, and the four 
Scottish universities for 10,246. Size is not the sole, nor even the 
chief, criterion of university strength; but size tells, and it need 
excite no surprise that in 1934-35, out of a total grant of £1,828,350 
voted by Parliament for the support of universities, the University 
of London absorbed no less than £556,000. 

Besides the sixteen independent universities, the three university 
colleges at Nottingham, Southampton, and Exeter, and the two 
technical colleges at Manchester and Glasgow, none of which is 
possessed of university prerogatives, share in the Treasury Grant to 
Universities, and therefore come within the purview of the University 
Grants Committee. Altogether, the Committee are concerned with 
about sixty institutions. 

In 1934-35 these sixty institutions had a population of more than 
50,000 full-time students. The figure is imposing; but there are 
countries in which faith in university education seems to be more 
robust than in our own. In Great Britain, Scotland leads the way with 
1 student for every 473 of her population ; but Switzerland claims 
1 in 387, and the United States 1 in 125. Wales follows Scotland 
with a proportion of 1 in 741, and England brings up the rear with 
I in 1,013. Yet the grand total of 50,638 has recently been growing 
at the rate of more than a thousand a year, and this increase is supplied 
not by Scotland, but by England and Wales. Of the 50,638 students, 
38,406 were men, and 12,232 were women. It is a point of interest 
that the proportion of men students to the total number is steadily 
rising, while the number of women is either at a stand or, in the case 
of Scotland, slightly receding. 

The total income of the universities and colleges is now about 
£6,000,000 ;* nearly a million more than it was six years ago. The main 
sources of university income are endowments, grants from local 
authorities, grants from the State, and tuition fees. The proportion 
of the total university income supplied by the State amounts to about 
one-third (33°9). Since 1929, endowment has increased by more 


* This figure does not include the incomes of the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. 
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than two and a quarter millions, a circumstance which seems to 
suggest that thus far State aid has proved no discouragement to 
private benefaction. More than five millions have been spent in the 
same period in enlarging and improving university property. Nearly 
all the sixty institutions manage, not without toil and sacrifice, to pay 
their way. Their total indebtedness does not seem to be greater than 
may be expedient to stimulate benefactors and promote thrift. 


* * * * * * 


What ideals lie behind this fagade of performance ? The answer 
cannot be given in a sentence. Yet with all their differences universities 
are one family ; all are dedicated to knowledge and teaching; and their 
eight centuries of history should carry lessons. This thought was in the 
mind of Hastings Rashdall, when he wrote the epilogue to his monumen- 
tal work on the universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. He said :— 
“The two most essential functions which a true university has to per- 
form . . . areto make possible the life of study, whether for a few years 
or during a whole career, and to bring together during that period, 
face to face in living intercourse, teacher and teacher, teacher and 
student, student and student.”’ This statement should resolve all the 
differences of academic sects and schisms. It leaves us free to choose 
the means by which university ends are to be secured, and it states 
those ends with precision. The true university is the sum of personal 
relations of a particular kind to be fostered for a particular purpose. 
The perfecting of these relations is the master university ideal. 
Though the University Grants Committee do not quote Rashdall’s 
words, they endorse Rashdall’s doctrine. ‘‘ All education,” says 
their Report, ‘‘ has its roots in a personal relation between teacher 
and pupil.”’ The Report calls this a commonplace. No doubt it is. So 
are the laws of gravity. Yet the modern history of university education 
in England would have been different if this commonplace had always 
been “ freshly remembered.” 

* * * * * * 


A university is a living organism. Fundamentally and historically 
it is asociety : good, bad, or indifferent. That is what the word means ; 
that is what the fact always is. A university can be a spontaneous 
growth, or it can be created by authority ; but, however made, its 
quality and strength will always depend upon an inner concert of 
mind and spirit. If a university is to thrive to the maximum, experience 
shows that certain ideals must be successfully pursued. Because it is 
a society, it will flourish best if its home is in one place. Because it 
is a society concerned with thought and teaching, it should be free. 
The necessity of this freedom could be demonstrated by historical 
proofs, reaching from the Middle Ages to the passing hour. It is the 
happy fortune of English universities that in an epoch of ever- 
widening State activity this claim of universities to independence is 
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recognized. While the Report of the University Grants Committee 
abounds in suggestions, it contains no word of dictation. The doctrine 
of university independence is indeed affirmed. Universities, we are 
assured, cannot perform their “‘ invaluable national service properly 
unless they are free to develop spontaneously : for freedom is to a 
university the only atmosphere—the ampler ether—in which it can 
breathe and maintain its vitality.’’* 


* * * * ¥ * 


There are three main questions, the Report suggests, which univer- 
sities will do well to ponder. The largest of them is this: are the 
universities offering their students all that a university education 
ought to imply? “ Does a university training notably enhance a 
man’s equipment, not only as a skilled worker, but as a member 
of society and a human being? ”’+ Should a university education 
formulate its aims solely in terms of future vocation, or should it 
seek to educate not only for livelihood but also for life ? Every 
informed observer knows that the issue behind these questions is a 
real one, perpetually asserting itself through personal examples ; 
but perhaps no two of such observers will agree in their estimate of 
the gravity of the issue, its significance to the community, or in their 
proposals for amelioration. Since the question involves the character 
of the curriculum, an intricate and perplexing problem, it cannot be 
further pursued here. 

This question, however, of the sufficiency of a student’s university 
experience has also simpler aspects. University education includes 
more than formal instruction: its real value can never be assessed 
without taking into account the effect upon the student, for better 
or worse, of membership of a university society. This brings us back 
to Rashdall’s thought that the university function consists in effecting 
a certain kind of personal relations. Every university, let it be repeated, 
is a society, good, bad, or indifferent. Membership of such a society 
for a period of years must always be a factor of moment in individual 
development : the idea that a university can or need be no more to a 
student than an agency for the imparting of official instruction is 
illusory, and also wholly out of sympathy with the nation’s sagacious 
instinct that ‘‘ education consists in the development of the whole man 
and not merely of the intellect.” { And, upon this wider view, two 
practical questions emerge. In the first place, are the teaching staffs 
in universities, particularly in the new ones, large enough to ensure 
relations of the right kind between teachers and their students ? 
And if expense prohibits any large increase of staff, may not the 
time have come when universities would do well to restrict the 


* Report, p. 49. 
id., p. 11. 
} Lbid., p. 12. 
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number of students they are prepared to admit? And, secondly, 
would not the education offered by modern universities be enriched 
if, in addition to the efforts of students’ unions and societies to 


promote corporate welfare, the system of residential halls for students 
were extended ? 


* * * * * * 


To argue, as a few critics seem disposed to do,* that in raising 
these questions of tutorial supervision and collegiate residence the 
Committee are inviting the new universities to become inferior 
replicas of Oxford and Cambridge is to ignore the Committee’s 
repudiation of any such intention, and to succumb to sectarian petu- 
lance. There is no danger that any modern English university will 
sacrifice its individuality to any charmer whatsoever, and no sensible 
person imagines that universities such as Birmingham, or Liverpool, 
or Leeds, with their hosts of students living in homes near by, can 
ever become residential in the Oxford and Cambridge sense. But 
since, to the advantage of the modern English university movement, 
we happen to have in our midst two grand examples of historic 
universities, why are we not to use our common sense and profit by 
their example, and by the varied record of their long experience ? 
Neither the tutorial system nor the collegiate system, as practised 
at Oxford and Cambridge, has proved faultless: but both systems 
embody principles which have stood the test of time and won the 
tribute of successive generations. The collegiate tradition in these 
ancient universities originated not in the tastes of a wealthy class 
but in the necessities of the poor: and with a few simple adaptations 
it has been found capable of successful transference to modern 
universities where students of very moderate means, many of them 
from distant homes, are in a great majority. The hall of residence, 
as it is found in these universities, is in a few instances almost coeval 
with the university itself. In one or two cases it is older, as at Reading, 
where the university is based upon a system of collegiate halls. The 
movement to establish such halls is growing, and not in this country 
alone; and it is growing because modern universities have found 
out for themselves, ‘as universities of older foundation discovered 
long ago, that collegiate residence, mainly because of the opportunities 
it affords for friendship, discussion, and the happy intercourse of 
comrades, can make under wise conditions an invaluable contribution 
to university education of the best kind. 


* See Spectator, April 24th, 1936, pp. 733-34, and May 8th, p. 838. 
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WORKS OUTING 
By LESLIE HALWARD 


ES, I enjoyed myself all right—in a way. It was a lovely run 

and we couldn’t have had better weather for it, not if we'd 

have ordered it, we never seen a cloud all day not from the 

time we started out in the morning till we got back again 
at night. It was Symonds Yat we went to. You ought to go there one 
of these days. It’s a lovely place, the way the river bends right round 
so’s it looks like two—they call it The Horse-Shoe Bend—and you 
can climb right up on to the top of The Rock and there’s a gorgeous 
view from there—they say you can see seven counties, but whether 
it’s true or not I don’t know—but at any rate you can see a long way 
and all round, and it’s so high up that the sheep down below don’t 
look no bigger than maggots and there’s an hotel with the name done 
in white stones in the garden and you can read it from where you 
stand. It’s grand, really. But oh dear, don’t it make you feel funny 
when you stand right on the edge and look down ! It turned me right 
over and I went all of a tremble and I’m sure I should have fell over 
if Alice Parsons hadn’t have just caught hold of my arm and steadied 
me. Some of the chaps started showing off and acting the fool, you 
know, sitting right on the very tip and dangling their legs over the 
side, but like I said to Alice, if one of them slipped he wouldn’t think 
it so smart, and Alice said, “‘ I bet it’d make him smart,” and I couldn’t 
help but laugh the way she said it. She zs a turn, really. I don’t know 
as I could ever have made a real friend of her, not like you are I mean, 
but she was all right to be out with and you could always have a bit of 
fun with her. And of course she only lives just below us so we went 
together. I called for her just the same as if we was going to work. But 
I didn’t come back with her though and she’s never spoke to me since, 
but Pll tell you all about that in a minute. 

Well, when we got to the place the charas was all standing outside 
ready and the drivers in their white coats and quite a lot had come and 
one or two of them was sitting inside already, Mrs. Richards I seen 
and Mrs. Adcock and old Lottie out of the press shop—you’ve heard 
me speak about her—there they sat looking like queens, I take my 
certain I didn’t know old Lottie for a minute she was that dolled up. 
Everybody looked different somehow—I mean, when you only see 
them in their overalls every day they don’t look the same somehow 
with their best clothes on. Old Ernie Robinson was there—you know, 
our foreman—walking up and down, he looked a proper toff, he did, 
laughing and swanking about with the girls and pulling their legs, a 
bit different to what he’s like in the shop, I can tell you, for some days 
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you can’t hardly look nor speak for him he’s that perishin’ grumpy. 
Here, and you ought to have seen old Martin out of the tool room !'I 
very near burst out laughing when I clapped eyes on him! I hadn’t 
ever seen him in a collar before and he’d got one on about six inches 
deep and he couldn’t hardly turn his head one way nor the other, he 
looked proper mithered, he did really ! 

Well, when. we'd had a look round and said hallo to one or two of 
them Alice said, ‘‘ I should think we’d better get our seats, we don’t 
want to sit too near to the front, do we ?”’ so we found a chara with 
two seats somewhere about the middle and went and got in and 
made ourselves comfortable. They was lovely seats, that soft and deep, 
I felt as if I could sit there all day and never bother about whether we 
went anywhere or not, but anyhow, in a few minutes we started off. 
There was Kate Spencer in our chara and Amy Price—I could tell her 
voice a mile off, you know what it’s like, she was sat up at the back with 
three or four chaps, but I could hear her all right—and old Martin 
and Charlie Thompson —you know Charlie, don’t you ? He used to 
work at your place at one time—and Sally Adams and her chap, and 
oh, I can’t remember half of them now, there was about thirty 
eee It was one of the big charas, one of the Gliders, you 

ow. 

Now listen, Luce, I’ve never told anybody about this, so I want you 
to keep it to yourself, because—well, I shouldn’t care for anybody else 
to know about it because after all it isn’t nobody else’s business, only 
you’re my best friend and I’m going to tell you only I don’t want you 
to let it go any farther. You won’t, will you ? Well, you know Ada 
Mills’s brother, the young one, Jack ? Well, he come to work at our 
place about a month ago. Of course, I didn’t know who he was then— 
you remember we was out one night and we met him and I asked you 
who he was. I was surprised he was her brother. I mean, Ada’s all right 
I suppose, but there’s something different about him, he’s got a lot 
more about him for one thing—I don’t mean he’s got a lot to say for 
himself or anything like that, he’s ever so quiet really, but he always 
dresses decent and that kind of thing, not like the others. You know 
what I mean. Well, before I knew who he was, before you’d told me, 
I used to think what a nice chap he was, just the sort of chap Id like 
myself. You know I’ve never been one to run after any chap, but he 
seemed so different, so quiet and smart, I couldn’t help thinking how 
nice he was and, well, I suppose I went proper sweet on him. I 
don’t mean as I went and did anything daft. I didn’t hang after him or 
anything like that. But I used to think that if ever I had a chap it’d 
be somebody like him, and when he walked through the shop I used 
to go all funny and die for him to come and speak to me, and yet if 
he had have done I should have had a fit or something. You know 
what it’s like. I was proper goofy about him I suppose, and he’d 
never even spoke to me or even looked at me, he just didn’t seem to 
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take any notice of us girls, not like all the other chaps, and that’s one 
of the reasons why I liked him so much, he was so different. 

Well, I didn’t know whether he was going on the outing or not, 
he was just the sort who very likely wouldn’t go with all that crowd, 
you know, being so quiet and different and not mixing with them 
much, but anyhow, when we got out of the chara at Symonds Yat—we 
stopped once on the way down but not many bothered to get out, only 
one or two of the old booze-cans as wanted to get a few in—when we 
got out of the chara—what do you think ?—there he was standing in 
the road talking to one of the drivers. I went ever so funny somehow 
when I seen him, you know, like as if I’d seen a ghost almost, it was 
such a surprise, and he happened to look round and he seen me the 
way I was staring and I never felt such a fool in my life, never ! 

Well, anyhow, somebody started shouting out where we'd got 
to go for our dinners, you know, some to one place and some to 
another because there was such a lot of us, and so of course we went, 
Alice and me, and I don’t know where he got to, but anyhow he didn’t 
come with us. The place where we went to they’d got the tables all 
set out in the garden, it was lovely the way they’d done it, and we had 
a proper blow-out, well, I couldn’t finish mine, nothing near, so you 
can tell. 

Well, anyhow, when we'd all had enough, old Ernie Robinson got 
up and said as we could all do what we liked now, only we’d got to be 
back at the same places for tea at five o’clock and we hadn’t got to be 
late because as soon as we'd had our teas we should have to start back 
because it was a good run and Lottie and old Martin had got to be in 
bed for half-past nine, and somebody shouted, ‘‘ What, together ?”’ 
and old Lottie looked as if she didn’t know where to put herself, 
I couldn’t help but laugh, really, but it was a shame the way they kept 
on to her and wouldn’t let her alone, but old Martin he didn’t seem 
to trouble, he kept laughing and winking at old Lottie and saying to 
her, ‘‘ What about it, eh ?”’ He’s a gay old dog, he is really! You 
wouldn’t think it at his age though, would you ? 

Anyhow, we all split up, and Alice said, ‘‘ Well, what are we going 
to do ?”’ and I said, “* I don’t know. We better have a walk round and 
see what’s about,” and then we heard somebody say as you ought to 
go on up the hill and climb right up to the top and have a look at the 
view. You know, I told you, they reckon as you can see seven counties 
from there, I don’t know whether it’s right or not, but you can see a 
long way, really, and it 2s worth it when you get to the top, but oh 
dear it zs a climb ! I was all of a sweat when we got there, well, a time 
or two I never thought I should do it, I had to keep stopping for a 
rest on the way. 

Well, anyhow, when we’d had a good look round we said we might 
as well go down again and have a look what else there was to see, and 
I might tell you it was a bit easier going down than it was getting up. 


SELF PoRTRAIT (ABOUT 1808) 


Painting by Paut Gaucuin (1848-1903) 
From the exhibition at Messrs. Wildenstein of Modern French 
Paintings from the collection of the late Josef Stransky 
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We did it in half the time. When we got to the bottom, Alice said, “I 
could do with a bottle of pop, couldn’t you,” and I said, “ I could and 
all,” so she said, ‘‘I’ll go and fetch one, shall I? You stop here. I 
shan’t be a minute,” so I sat down on the grass and she went off to see 
if she could get a bottle of pop. And while I was sitting there waiting 
for her to come back—what do you think ?—Jack Mills come up to me 
and said, ‘* What about going across the ferry to the other side ?” I 
hadn’t seen him coming, and when he spoke to me I did go funny, I 
went all of a nohow, I didn’t know what to say for a minute, well, to 
tell you the truth I couldn’t say anything, I was that took to, so he 
asked me again and I said, “‘ What about Alice ? I’m supposed to be 
waiting for her. She’s gone to see if she can get a bottle of pop,” and 
he said, “‘ Oh, never mind about her. She’ll soon pal up with some- 
body else, there’s enough of them here, and if she don’t she’ll have to 
drink the pop herself. Don’t worry about her. It’s you I’m asking to 
come with me across the ferry, not the bloomin’ outing.” Well, I 
didn’t know what to say to that, really I didn’t, because I was dying to 
go with him, but I didn’t want to go off like that and leave Alice all by 
herself and never say anything, it didn’t seem right, but he kept on at me 
to go with him, so in the finish I said, “ All right,”’ and we went off 
down towards the river and got on the ferry-boat and went across. 

Well, it was all done that quick I hadn’t got time to think. I mean, 
before I knew where I was we was over on the other side walking along 
as half-soaked as you like, only I couldn’t help but think about Alice, 
how ratty she’d be when she got back with the pop and found I wasn’t 
there, and yet somehow I didn’t seem to care much, really, it seemed 
so—well, you know, so natural, somehow, for us to be walking along 
together, not saying anything. I was dying to ask him what made him 
come and ask me to go with him, because I’d always thought he never 
took any notice of me, like I told you, only he must have done, mustn’t 
he ? or else he’d never have come to me like that, would he ? 

Well, when we’d been walking for a bit we seemed to get away from 
the crowd to where there wasn’t many people about, and it was lovely 
really, that quiet, a bit hot right in the sun but lovely in the shade 
under the trees, and I felt that happy, like a kid, as if I wanted to 
sing or something—it might sound daft to you, but that’s just how I 
felt, really—and we kept climbing up, just gradual, not steep like 
when we climbed up on to The Rock, and then we come to a narrow 
path that went through a wood, just wide enough for you to walk on, 
sloping down through the wood to the river, and Jack said, ‘‘ Let’s go 
and see what’s down here,” so we started to go down this path and, 
oh ! it was simply lovely, that cool, and it smelt that fresh, and there 
was thousands of bluebells and all sorts of flowers and ferns and 
things, and then we come to where it was clear and it was a sight! 
We was like half-way up the hill and it was just like the pictures of 


Switzerland as you see with the hills and the woods all round you and 
x 
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the river at the bottom, and there wasn’t nobody about, not a soul, and 
it was that quiet, all you could hear was the birds singing, I never 
heard them so plain before in my life, I never really. You can’t 
imagine how lovely it was just there, nobody couldn’t imagine if they 
hadn’t seen it, they couldn’t really. 

Well, then Jack said, ‘‘ Let’s sit down on the grass and have a rest,” 
and so we sat down and after a bit I said to him “‘Isn’t it lovely 
here ?” and he didn’t say anything, only just nodded, and so I said, 
‘‘ What made you ask me to come with you when there’s all the other 
girls ? ’ I don’t know how [ asked him really, for I was all of a tremble 
and couldn’t hardly get the words out, and he still didn’t say anything, 
but instead he leaned forward and give me a kiss, and I said something, 
I don’t know what, and he kissed me again, and then we lay down on 
the grass, just side by side, and never spoke, and I lay there and felt 
that happy I didn’t hardly know what to do with myself. 

And then, when we’d been laying there for a bit, he started to tell me 
as he’d always fancied me from the first time he seen me in the shop 
when he walked through only he hadn’t never had the pluck to say 
anything, and I told him how Id always thought what a nice chap he 
was and how I used to die for him to come and speak to me, and we 
both laughed and said wasn’t it funny the way things panned out. 
He said he didn’t know what made him come up to me and speak like 
he did this afternoon but somehow he couldn’t help it and I said it 
was a bit of a shock to me as well but I was glad he did. 

I don’t know how long we lay there like that but it must have been 
a long time, and we didn’t talk much only said something just now 
and again, I felt as if I didn’t want to talk or do anything only just 
lie there like that and I suppose he must have felt the same. It was 
just like being in Heaven, it was really, it made me feel that happy 
and good, just like as if I was a little girl again. Really and truly that’s 
just how I felt. I felt as if I wanted to lie there for ever with him by the 
side of me with the birds singing and the hills and the wood 
and the river and everything just as it was. I don’t care whether you 
think it’s sloppy or not, that’s just how I felt, and you can laugh at 
me if you like, I don’t care, it’s the truth, and I don’t see nothing to 
be ashamed of. 

Well, I had had my eyes closed, on and off, and I must have sort 
of dozed, I suppose, and all at once I felt him leaning over me and I 
opened my eyes and his face was right close up to mine, and—well, I 
wouldn’t have believed it of him, that’s all, honest I wouldn’t, for if 
ever there was a chap I’d have trusted it was him. But there you are. 
They’re all the same, it seems to me, all of them, there’s not one as 
can be decent for more than five minutes together. I could have cried. 
It spoilt everything. I told him pretty quick as there was nothing like 
that about me and I tried to get up and he caught hold of me and tried 
to pull me back and I let fly and kicked him in the stomach and then 
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while he was holding himself I run off up the path and went back and 
tried to find some of the others. I didn’t know what I’d done to him 
and I didn’t care, I thought as it served him right whatever it was, 
perhaps it'd learn him to keep his hands off respectable girls in the 
future, it’d learn him a lesson. I could have killed him as easy as wink 
just for a minute, I felt that wild, I couldreally. And then after a bit I felt 
that miserable I just wanted to go somewhere and have a good cry, I 
felt as if I wanted to cry and cry and cry, I was that full up. 

Oh, Luce, why did he have to go and spoil everything like that, 
just when it was all so nice ? It makes you think as you'll never get a 
chap if you’re decent and respectable, and I don’t want to be one of 
the other sort, I don’t want to be one of them, I don’t want to... .! 


CONVERSATION PIECE 
Wood Engraving by TAIN MACNAB 
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PATER AND MOORE 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


“ . art as I understand it—rhythmical sequence of events described 
with rhythmical sequence of phrase.’”’ Moore in Confessions of a Young 
Man. 


I 


HAT I think there is to like in Pater’s character is the 

manliness of him—the sense one gets in reading him 

that he is, as much as a thoughtful and conscientious 

man can be in these complex days, possessed of himself 
in unity. That this world in which he so holds himself in unity may 
not be your world or my world need not matter; he, too, could 
admire Flaubert from whom he is far enough removed, as well as 
Sir Thomas Browne whose uneventful life of industrious indolence 
his own life resembled. It should be enough that Pater had admirable 
ideals to which he devoted himself firmly. 

He is thought of as a stylist. He would have detested the reputation. 
But he does disclose himself in his essay on Style. What he says, 
elsewhere, speaking of Browne and other seventeenth-century essayists, 
complaining of certain lacks in them, may be said of himself. “ In 
their absolute sincerity, not only do these authors clearly exhibit 
themselves (‘the unique peculiarity of the writer’s mind’ being, 
as Johnson said of Browne, ‘ faithfully reflected in the form and 
matter of his work’) but, even more than mere professionally 
instructed writers, they belong to and reflect the age they lived in.” 
To read Pater is to find oneself in contact with a real person in a real 
world. Immediately I think that and begin to compare him with Moore 
I want to reject Moore. 

The seriousness of Pater’s age, the earnestness of it is in all his work, 
matter and style. If he has not, to use his own phrase about Hooker, 
a reasonable transparency, that is because, though he is reasonable 
he is, in his seriousness (again unlike Moore), aware of manifold 
complexities, largely philosophical, and, like Henry James in his 
later style, labours so hard to be clear about what is important to 
him that he ends by being more often a challenge to the attention 
than a diversion for the senses. That he both knew and approved of 
it, made a gospel of it, indeed, is clear in that he was concerned 
not merely with the style of sentence, phrase or paragraph, 
but with the bones of his work, the structure of it: and that not, 
again, merely that the facade should show the internal order but that 
the architecture should express a meaning inexpressible by the parts. 

To read him on Style is actually to feel uncomfortable, every page 
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pricking the conscience. And it is not that he urges one to confess the 
sin of sloth, as if one had never taken enough time over anything, 
or the sin of vanity as if one had taken too much time over everything, 
or the sin of pride as if one had taken time over all the wrong things, 
but that he makes one leave what Catholics call the particular con- 
fession for the general. You do say to yourself, as Hemingway puts 
it, ““Am I thinking of interior decoration instead of architecture ? 
Am I always preoccupied with those narcotic flowers that are the 
surplusage of necessity ?”’ But you soon go farther, driven by his 
inexorable idealism, when he talks of the difference between fact and 
personal sense of fact, between historical or scientific fact and ‘‘ fact 
in its infinite variety,” ‘‘ soul-fact,”’ the thing which is personal to the 
artist and can only be expressed in a personal way, and you say— 
“Have I something to express, so important that it must be said 
precisely and without irrelevance, or am I a juggler on a mat for 
whom every trick is good so long as it titillates an audience—so 
that there is no reason why I should not go on writing for ever and 
ever ?”’ That is the Pater for whom style is nothing because it is only 
a vehicle of matter ; everything because, and only because, as Flaubert 
said, “‘ the idea exists by virtue of the form.” It is the Pater with whom 
Rilke says, “‘ This above all—in the deep silence of the night ask 
yourself, Must I write ?”’ To him, 


The style is the man, complex or simple, in his individuality, his plenary 
sense of what he has to say, his sense of the world: all cautions regarding 
style arising out of so many natural scruples as to the medium through which 
alone he can expose that inward sense of things, the purity of this medium, 
its laws or tricks of refraction: nothing is to be left there which might give 
conveyance to any matter save that. Style in all its varieties, reserved or 
opulent, terse, abundant, musical, stimulant, academic, so long as each is 
really characteristic or expressive, finds thus its justification. . . . 


For that Pater, a man’s art is the affirmation of his life, its style is 
inseparable from its matter, in the sense that both, indivisible, are 
his acknowledged intimation of personality. “‘’The seeming baldness 
of Le Rouge et le Noir is nothing in itself: the wild ornament of Les 
Misérables is nothing in itself.” 


II 


What I think less admirable in Pater is when the loftiness of his 
times leads him a little too much aloft. It is a feature of all those who 
wrote too faithfully, and those later who were too well read in the 
manners of the nineteenth century, and might well be noted by those 
of us, later still, who have in our turn been too familiar with and 
possibly influenced by that way of thought and talk. High Art ; the 
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high purposes of Art: Is this Great Art ?—as a test of some new thing : 
Art for its own sake—suchlike phrases of the time might well be called, 
without irony, fine phrases, if, deserving irony, they had not too often 
suggested not alone the seriousness proper to the writer but the self- 
consciousness which is his curse. Seriousness without a corresponding 
vigour can become worse than a curse, worse than a complete demas- 
culation of the artist—a bore. 

At the end of the essay on Style we come on a passage that must 
have, in time, impressed many an ardent young neophyte. That is 
where Pater argues that style, in a sense the man, becomes finally 
impersonal. (This surely contradicts what has gone before ?) Here he 
conceives that an artist, with his personal sense of the world seeking 
for an exit, allows his idea to take shape as, let us say, a statue: and 
this statue, the flesh of his idea as his body is the flesh of his blood, 
can speak only through its form : and that form can, in perfect accord 
with the idea, have only one outline, one style. So the thing created 
exists by its own right, by its own laws, ceasing to be the man, become 
his projection. 

If Pater were not a nineteenth-century Romantic, a child of 
the French Parnassians (although saved from being their mere 
reflection by the sturdiness of his own attitude) one would say this 
was classicism im excelsis (or in extremis ?) and one might understand 
and, with whatever reservations, approve. But it is, in fact, pure 
Parnassianism and as such alien to him, however it may have seemed 
to other writers who wished, like Moore, to think him one of their 
dispensation. Take it to its logical end and all that Pater really 
believed becomes a nullity. Apply it to letters, to the novel or the 
drama, and one can see how the over-serious artist (with, as Pater said 
of Coleridge, a ‘‘ misconception as to the perfect manner ”’) would 
gird at the very matter of his novel or play. He would see his ‘‘ sense 
of the world ” becoming lost in the folds, not of his style but of his 
story, and thinking with Flaubert that the idea zs the form, he would 
begin to prune away all the divertissements of his material, all the 
flesh and blood of it, until nothing remained but the style—a sculptor 
who preferred the mould to the bronze. 

This does not happen, does one say? It is an exaggeration ? 
It certainly did not happen to Pater because he is not, after all, a 
stylist: because he is not, properly speaking, a novelist: because 
his essays are all packed with matter. But it did happen to Moore. 
“‘In Pater,” said Moore, “‘ the English language lies in state.’ One 
may say in turn of Moore that with him the English novel has become 
the Sleeping Beauty of English literature. His soft, murmuring 
voice, like a bee in a harebell, may well inspire many a young man to 
adoration : but it will only bring him in the end to the same sleepy 
mumbling in a rosebower, because it is one of those narcotics that 
Pater called the surplusage of necessity. 
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Pater’s preoccupation with style was natural to him, as I have 
suggested, because necessary to him. But even with him, if his work 
were not there to say so for itself, it is an indication of an etiolated 
mind. He did not, for example, finish his Gaston de Latour simply 
because he had not the fibre to sympathize enough with the bulky 
life of the sixteenth century—Rabelais, Montaigne, religious wars, 
eager, often uncritical greed for knowledge—and what he did of it 
became blurred “‘like a shaken tapestry,’ and Gaston a mottled 
mirror of Marius. His talent was too sensitive to half-lights : he was 
too much the shrinking observer : he was too much the lover of the 
rare moment to take crude life on the swing. His defence is in the 
Conclusion to his essays on the Renaissance, a page or two of con- 
centrated Cyrenaicism, his solution of the antinomy in him between 
transcendental metaphysics, which he feared as much as he liked 
them, and the esthetic appreciation of art and life, towards which 
he always moved but which of itself could never have satisfied him 
as it apparently satisfied Moore. One piece from that Conclusion is 
well worth quoting. He has been thinking how physical nature, whose 
effects are all we see with clearness—rusting iron, flowering corn— 
makes life flamelike in its concurrence of forces from magical moment 
to moment: these moments being the flames that light up, for a 
second, the whole design. He goes on to think of the inner world of 
thought as, in its fineness, a fleeting group of impressions, held each 
for a like moment, and he says— 


The service of philosophy, of speculative culture, towards the human spirit, 
is to rouse, to startle it to a life of constant and eager observation. Every 
moment some form grows perfect in hand or face ; some tone on the hills or 
the sea is choicer than the rest ; some mood of passion or insight or intellectual 
excitement is irresistibly real and attractive to us—for that moment only. 
Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, is the end. A counted number 
of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic life. . . . 


One can readily see why Pater suppressed this Conclusion until he had 
written it out, in its fullest implications, in Marius. In the hands of a 
less fine nature than his such Epicureanism could become nothing 
but hedonism, and in that hedonistic search for rare moments all 
virtue be lost, all sense of what the moment possessed of deeper 
significance. As it is, there is a whole period of English literature 
embedded in the misunderstanding or exaggeration of its thought. 
For it is dated 1868, the completed book appearing in *73, and 
Swinburne had just shocked the public with Poems and Ballads (1866), 
and the esthetic movement was far enough on its way for Pater to be 
parodied as the Mr. Rose of -W. H. Mallock’s The New Republic in 
’44, and for George Moore to publish his Flowers of Passion in the 
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same year: in ’81 Wilde’s poems appeared, and Patience soon after 
bestowed formal rank on the movement with its popular skit on the 
daffadowndillies. But how much it was all an exaggeration, a vulgari- 
zation, a contradiction of this lofty Epicureanism one may see by 
comparing with it such a passage from Wilde’s Intentions—no matter 
how ironically one takes it—as, 


Life! Life! Don’t let us go to life for our fulfilment or our experience. 
It is a thing narrowed by circumstances, incoherent in its utterance, and without 
that fine correspondence of form and spirit which is the only thing that can satisfy 
the artistic and critical temperament. It makes us pay too high a price for its 
wares, and we purchase the meanest of its secrets at a cost that is monstrous 
and infinite. It is through Art, and through Art only, that we can shield our- 
selves from the sordid perils of actual existence. 


IV 


Moore was with Wilde rather than with Pater. He was to 
begin, a Parnassien sans phrase, whose realism did not save him 
from ultimate etiolation—he did not go, in it, from strength to strength 
but abandoned it utterly as being unsuitable to his nature. Where 
Pater sought to exorcize the current Positivism (e.g., ‘Taine and Renan) 
—affecting poetry as well as prose (one recalls Moore’s anthology, 
Pure Poetry)—and did so through Winckelmann, Moore, of softer 
metal, and with not the slightest transcendental turn of mind, not 
the faintest interest in metaphysics, rejoiced in it. He admired in 
Pater only what Mr. Charles Morgan has inadequately called “‘ Pater’s 
doctrine that sensation is the touchstone of value,” having what Mr. 
Morgan too kindly calls ‘‘ less moral prejudice.” (He had, in fact, 
no moral prejudice, no moral bent of any kind—a pure negativist.) 
He was exactly the type of man from whom Pater would have wished 
to withhold his Cyrenaicism, the type of man who was incapable of 
appreciating its nuances, the type of whom Bourget spoke (with Taine 
in his mind ?) in the dedication of Le Disciple— 


a vingt-cinq ans il a fait le tour de toutes les idées. Son esprit critique, 
précocement éveillé, a compris les résultats derniers des plus subtils 
philosophes de cet age. Ne lui parlez pas d’impiété, de materialisme. II sait 
que le mot matiére n’a pas de sens précis, et il est d’autre part trop intelligent 
pour ne pas admettre que tous les religions ont pu étre légitimes a leur 
heure. Seulement il n’a jamais cru, il ne croira jamais 4 aucune, pas plus 
qu'il ne croira jamais 4 quoi que ce soit, sinon au jeu amusé de son esprit 
qu’il a transformé en un outil de perversité élégante. Le bien, le mal, la 
beauté, et la laideur, le vice et la vertu lui paraissent des objets de simple 
curiosité. 


Il ne croira jamais & aucune. . . . It is what repels one in Moore, 
his lack of sincerity, not his sensuality, for if one could believe in 
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that one could respect it: he has integrity but it is the hollow inteegri 
of the born sate une : ae 

So, we have in Moore as in Pater, a dichotomy, but not here between 
the man interested in life (‘‘the colour or curve of the roseleaf ”) 
and the man interested in metaphysical views of life (“‘ that colourless 
formless intangible human being whom Plato put so high” ), but 
between the man interested in life (The Mummer’s Wife ; Esther 
Waters ; Ave, Salve, Vale) and the man interested in Art a la Wilde, 
“* —rhythmical sequence of events described in etc.” 

The lack of ‘“‘ heart” in Moore is surely patent ? And he might 
well be proud of Esther Waters because she squeezed out of him all 
the heart he had to give: more proud of the Ave trilogy, especially 
the first and third books, because he there balanced finely, perfectly 
even, his wit and his affections, so that Edward, who is one of the 
fine bits of portraiture in English literature, and whom as a man I 
do believe he loved in his own cold way, is that rare, rare thing in 
fiction, a kindly and rounded satire. 

I have been re-reading a good deal of Moore, especially his essays, 
and here and there in Ave, and Esther Waters, and The Lake that I 
used to think was his best book in days when I thought he was a 
novelist, but I find more of him in Confessions of a Young Man than 
in any of these. “‘ The seed of everything I have written,” he said, 
“* will be found herein,” and he is right. Not merely the seed, in the 
sense of what influenced him—Shelley, the flood-tide of 1830, 
Gautier, Balzac, Zola, Flaubert, Goncourt, and Pater (“. . . the 
book to which I owe the last temple of my soul, Marius the 
Epicurean’’) but George Moore himself in his fullest intimation of 
personality. There is Amico Moorini in the awful chapter on ‘‘ The 
Woman of Thirty,” with the passage about “‘ the Aubusson carpet 
spread enigmatically about her feline feet: a grand piano leans its 
melodious mouth to her”; the subtle and discriminating Moore in 
the excellent chapters on the French Parnassiens: the Moore, who, 
as a friend has put it, always had enough cheek to put his tongue 
in it, in the profundities of—‘ Art is the direct antithesis of 
democracy. . . . The world is dying of machinery, etc.” : in the less 
good criticisms of Hugo—quoting the same lines twice over: or in 
the display of exiguous knowledge about French metrics—again 
quoting the same lines twice over; in the insolent bavarderie and 
blague of the whole thing outside these pages of criticism ; there is 
Moore the emerging stylist: there is above all Moore the novelist, 
with his own ideas as to what the novel should be. We may cut it 
short and say that since “‘ the healthy school is played out in England ”’ 
and “all that could be said has been said”; and that “‘ Hardy was 
but one of George Eliot’s miscarriages ” ; and that “it is impossible 
for me to call to mind a book more like a cockatoo than The Tragic 
Comedians’? : and that Henry James is not a man of genius—what 
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it all comes to is Balzac and Realism. (After which we might turn to 
Evelyn Innes, Sister Teresa, Héloise, or Ariadne in Aulis, to see how 
Moore “ with Balzac . . . descended circle by circle into the nether- 
world of the soul, and watched its afflictions.”’) 

Even Esther Waters is in The Confessions of a Young Man, in the 
Emma of that book (on Moore’s admission)—not, in honesty, the 
excellence of the naturalism of the novel, but its “‘ give-away.” 
For it shows, what I have said already, that Moore really was not 
interested in life but in himself—the true characteristic of the 
Parnassian—not in Emma but in his own “ Art.’’ How he slobbers 
over his emotions when he thinks of the little serving-maid, luring 
her down the sidelane of his heart in order to beat her that he may 
weep :— 


Emma, I remember you—you are not to be forgotten—up at five o’clock 
every morning, scouring, washing, cooking, dressing the children : seventeen 
hours a day at least at the beck and call of landlady and lodgers . . . I used 
to ask you all sorts of cruel questions: I was curious to know the depth 
of animalism you had sunk to. . . . But sometimes my words were too 
crude, and they struck through the thick hide into the quick, into the human, 
and you winced a little, but this was rarely, for you were nearly, oh, very 
nearly an animal, your temperament and intelligence were just those of a 
dog that has picked up a master. . . . Dickens would sentimentalize or 
laugh over you; I do neither, but recognize you as one of the facts of civili- 
zation. . . . Your hair was reddish-brown and your face wore that plain, 
honest look that is so essentially English. The rest of you was a mass of stuffy 
clothes, and when you rushed upstairs I saw something that did not look 
like legs : a horrible rush that was of yours, a sort of carthorse-like bound. 
I have spoken angrily to you: I have heard others speak angrily to you, but 
never did that sweet face of yours, for it was a sweet face—that sweet, natural 
goodness that is so sublime— 


But this is too disgusting to be continued and it is too long before 
we come to :—“‘ it was not unpleasant to know that the servant (this 
carthorse) dreamed of me as she might of a star.” Why would she not ? 
Had he not burnt incense and kept a pet python in Paris ? 

But what would Balzac have thought of Esther, where the heroine 
is driven to the workhouse with her poor “ biby ” in her poor arms :— 


She drew her shawl about her baby and tried once more to persuade herself 
into accepting the shelter of the workhouse. It seemed strange even to her 
that a pale, glassy moon should float high up in the sky, and that she should 
suffer: and then she looked at the lights that fell into the river from the 
Surrey shore, and wondered what had she done to deserve the workhouse ? 
and, of all, what had the poor innocent child done to deserve it ? If she once 
entered the workhouse she would remain there. She and her child paupers 
for ever. “‘ But what can I do?” she asked herself crazily and sat down on 
one of the seats. 


“Impersonal! He is the most personal writer. But his odious 
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pessimism ! How weary I am of it, it never ceases, it is lugged in a tout 
propos and the little lyrical phrase with which he winds up every para- 
graph—how boring it is!” (Moore in a naughty mood on Flaubert.) 
No! Moore was not a realist novelist—even in this his best novel— 
because, like all Romantics of his date, he was interested only in 
himself. These “novelists” as Susan Mitchell said, do not merely 
steal the jam—they smear themselves all over with it. 

That is not to say he was not a romantic novelist ; and very much 
of his time, but’ with more impassivity and less sensibility, equal 
delicacy, equal morbidity, none of the plenitude of the great French 
writers he admired, and not an iota of their sense of the ‘‘ majesty of 
mystery.’’ Never does he vibrate, because the emotional instrument 
he employed was too soft: there is not a trace of the sound of the 
cymbal in Moore. Monotonous, and even wearying, his flute pipes 
on and on, often crooning “‘ contralto ”’—a favourite word of his— 
into a rich moody turn that is the nearest he ever comes to the Orpheus 
note of the poetry he so loved. The lighting in Moore is always amber ; 
at his worst it is “quelque chose comme un odeur qui serait jaune,” 
like the Turkish lamp of his apartment in La Rue de la Tour des 
Dames, at his best like twilight over dusty water. There is no passion 
in all his work from beginning to end, content with what he called a 
“* ray of eroticism,” and what was natural was distasteful to him unless 
he could smoothe it into some graceful shape. 

In truth, Moore was, as a novelist, the serious-minded and persever- 
ing dilettante : and his true métier, in which he produced work of 
great talent, work that is beyond criticism, was that of satirist, wit 
and essayist. He did his best work, essays aside, between 1900 and 
1914, with, later, one lovely elaborate pastiche in Héloise and Abelard. 
All else is well-nigh unreadable. As for his style, it was an excellent 
style when he had good things to say. It became as he had less and 
less to say, more and more like a bit of chocolate that a child has 
sucked clean of its inscription (“ the unique peculiarity of the writer’s 
mind,” as Johnson said of Browne, being “‘ faithfully reflected in the 
form and matter of his work’’). 

He was a great man only in that he was greatly devoted to letters ; 
so that we can read his essays over and over with complete delight in 
his delight. Like no other essayist that I know does he share, exude 
his enjoyment. But one’s quarrel with him is all to be found in his 
own phrase about the “artistic digestion”’ of Nature, which so 
annoyed Zola. And, on that, one may be content to compare him 
with the novelists of our day, without more comment than that they 
represent two extremes. I throw it into the form of a History of the 
Modern Novel :— 

1830. The novel began in France, among the poets. Formula for French 

writer of the day. Send out your valet for a small portion of life: put 
it between the pages of a book and sit on it for ten years : a publisher 
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on his knees will receive it from you, print it on demi-folio pages and 
permit the public to buy it, bound in silk moiré, for 150 francs. 


1930. The novel has arrived in England. Formula for English writer of the 
day. Rush out and grab a bit of mud, tear to the publisher with it ; 
he will stamp it 7s. 6d. and fling it in the face of the public. For, 
quand on est mort, c’est pour longtemps. 


Reconsiderations :— 


There is much to be said for Moore. There is much more to 
be said for Pater. ‘There is always more to be said for the man who. 
has more to say. 


Moore? C’est de la bouillabaisse a l Irlandaise. In the Famine we 
used to hang a bit of meat over the table, and point the potato at it : 
that lively dish was called Potato and Point. That potato is Moore. 


Pater ? Pater is one of those writers you cannot hire from the 
Lending Library. 


For Sale : many volumes of Moore. 


| 
| 
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THE TRUE RELIGION 


By J. E. S. MacALISTER 


HE news that a London taxicab driver had been in direct 

communication with Almighty God was not taken with 

the seriousness to be expected from a civilized and Christian 

country. The newspapers gave him a paragraph at the 
bottom of a column and his neighbours frank incredulity. But Andrew 
Whisper was unmoved. 

Prophecies are always good value. On the 7th of January he success- 
fully forecast every result in the First Division of the English Football 
League, and included every score correctly except one. The exception 
was a game in which he forecast Arsenal to beat a northern side by one 
goal to nil. Arsenal actually won by two goals to nil. Andrew claimed 
that the second goal was as a matter of fact offside, as many spectators 
had urged at the time. Whatever it might be in the eyes of the referee, 
it was no goal in the eyes of God and Mr. Whisper. 

This success won him a small fortune from his football pool and 
respect from his friends. No one yet ascribed it to Andrew’s “‘ voices.” 
He was a little disappointed. However, he now had a public, and his 
second prophecy attracted wider attention. He forecast a by-election 
result with the exact majority and the number of votes polled by each 
candidate. At first he was apparently one out in the Socialist total. 
It is evidence of his influence that a recount was successfully demanded 
and his forecast found correct. This incident threw the limelight upon 
Mr. Whisper and The Courier newspaper adopted him with formal 
headlines. 

It went better than those papers which were running articles from 
spiritualists and scientists accounting for the phenomena in various 
ways, mostly materialistic or psychological. It decided to accept 
Andrew’s version of the affair and came out strongly on the side of 
the True God. ‘“‘ Why not?” was the attitude. “If Joan of Arc, 
why not Andrew Whisper; if Domremy, why not Brixton; if a 
Frenchwoman, why not an Englishman ? ”’ This last piece of reasoning 
with its subtle appeal both to masculinity and to nationalism moved 
many. Andrew consolidated his reputation by forecasting two 
earthquakes and the result of a cricket match in the West Indies. 

He was now news. He received fabulous offers for the exclusive 
rights to his prophecies, but turned them all down. That was not, he 
said, his mission. He was on earth to make known to men the Will 
of God. Thoughtful people urged on by The Courier, were urging 
Andrew to clear up once and for ever many doubtful points which had 
occurred to them in connection with the Universe. If Andrew spoke 
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with divine authority let them have the whole truth. Who was to 
blame for the World War and when would the next one be ? Whose 
side had God really been on ? What about Hitler ? And Mussolini ? 
The Courier enlisted the support of its readers in drawing up an 
enormous questionnaire for Andrew to answer. Not every newspaper 
commanded the services of a genuine prophet. The questions were 
interesting. They included Transubstantiation, Divorce, the wording 
of the Lord’s Prayer, Unemployment, George Bernard Shaw (at his 
own request), voluntary euthanasia, Communism, the Channel 
tunnel, the new I.b.w. rule, the Ten Commandments, the yellow 
and black perils and the Pope. 

There was also a growing demand for some pronouncement from 
the Church. Under the benign tutelage of The Courier, Andrew had 
been carrying out a certain amount of healing among the sick. If this 
was not divine, people said, well it was just as good. The “ Why 
Not ?” party was gaining ground and there was a general feeling that 
it was time the Church explained why not. So the Church made 
moves. 

Unfortunately, owing to faulty staff work, or entire lack of it, articles 
appeared on the same day in different publications from the pens of 
the Bishop of Axminster and the Dean of Jarrow. One explained that 
the whole thing was bogus, fraudulent and typical of this fretful age ; 
that Christians should eschew contact with quack fortune-tellers, 
keep their heads, and continue in the way their elders and betters had 
pursued since the Reformation. The other explained that the readiness 
to see the hand of Divine Providence behind the phenomenon was 
the most important thing since the Oxford Movement. People, he 
was glad to note, were no longer content with material explanations. 
Science marching firmly ahead with its eyes tight shut, had been 
found wanting. A return to the simple faith of their forefathers was 
indicated. He was not asserting that Andrew was genuine. That was 
yet to be proved. The true significance lay in the fact that people 
wanted to believe that the manifestation was authentic. Neither of 
these was satisfactory. Neither gave the impression that he had 
investigated the case adequately. So Dean Binge stepped into the 
breach through the columns of the Evening Banner. He had been 
holding his fire in the hope that the Roman Catholics would make 
some pronouncement which he could pounce upon and expose as 
fallacious without having to commit himself one way or the other. 
Lacking this, for the Roman Catholic Church had been stubbornly 
silent, he wrote a carefully worded article explaining that the case 
of Whisper, rightly understood, would be found to be almost exactly 
parallel to one he had come across during his numerous and scholarly 
excursions into the history of the Church. That was the Neo-Doxo- 
Cappadocian heresy in the eleventh century. The attitude of the 
Church on that occasion had been faultless. It had kept its head and 
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done nothing. ‘The next move must come from those with a case to 
prove. If Christ wished to speak to his people he for one would be 
the first to lend a courteous ear. Was not that after all one of those 
things that made the Church of England what it was, the note of 
polite inquiry, gentlemanly toleration, and wise conservatism ? 
It was the sort of article that made clergymen finger with regret the 
place where their old school ties should have been. It was still not 
good enough, however, for the man in the street. 

A committee was then set up by another committee representing a 
committee set up by a group of newspapers to investigate the situation. 
Most religions welcomed the invitation to be represented. A notable 
exception was the Roman Catholic Church which explained that in 
due course the machinery devised for these contingencies at the 
Vatican would be set in motion but this could not happen for several 
months, or even years, because there were a good many formalities to 
be got through and other things to be attended to first. The general 
opinion was that they were sitting on the fence in their traditional 
manner and the earnest investigators went on investigating earnestly. 

This final committee of committees after some dallying decided 
with a sudden flash of something like inspiration that in fact Andrew 
had but to answer one question. With the answer established all the 
other problems must yield up their secrets to the voice of authority. 
All that was necessary, it appeared, was for God to say which religion 
or, possibly, religions (in order one to six) most nearly attained to the 
ideal or the true in its form of worship and its dogmas. ‘The pronounce- 
ments of the hierarchs of this religion on any problems under the 
sun might then be reasonably taken as official. ‘There was naturally 
a good deal of opposition from some of the more humorous religions 
from the United States and some of the wealthiest ones in England, 
but finally its obvious advantages carried the day. Wild betting and 
insuring broke out. Sweepstakes were organized and Dean Binge 
set to work on a rough draft of a book reconciling his position with a 
wide variety of possible answers. 

Andrew in the meantime was a strange figure. His mail was naturally 
the size of a film star’s. He was pursued by hysterical crowds afflicted 
with toothaches or religious mania to such an extent that he was 
compelled to go into temporary retirement. And since a small clergy- 
man from South Wales had tried to assassinate him with a meat 
chopper, he refused all interviews. He received many proposals of 
matrimony, was elected a member of the Athenzeum and an honorary 
F.R.C.S. This forced remoteness has left us with no adequate record 
of an interesting character. 


Andrew did not appear before the committee in person to give 
the answer that the whole nation was tensely awaiting. When the 
“voices” finally vouchsafed the secret of the true religion, he 
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informed the committee, who met hurriedly, and the answer was 
delivered to them in a heavily sealed envelope which had not left the 
sight of reliable witnesses from the moment Andrew had committed 
the secret to paper and fastened it up. The possibility of dirty work 
had not been overlooked. ptf 

When it was read out the committee sat for some time in baffled 
silence. Then murmurings broke out and then loud protest. They 
had come prepared for a surprise, probably an unpleasant one, but 
not for ridicule. For that was what it seemed to them. It was incredible, 
they cried, it was blasphemous, indecent, dishonest and ridiculous. 
It was a low, money-grubbing hoax. And who the hell were the 
“ Apostles of the True Dawn,” anyway ? They had never heard of 
them. Nor did they want to. Not without feelings of relief the com- 
mittee dispersed and went home. But the public was interested. The 
answer, broadcast the same evening, caused a remarkable stir. Who 
were the Apostles of the True Dawn who alone in the world had 
discovered the True Religion ? The efforts of some of the orthodox 
churchmen to discredit the revelation were regarded with distrust 
as the outcome of vile vested interest in the established religions. 
Acute and bitter controversy raged for some time. The Courier stuck 
by Andrew and ran the Apostles for all it was worth. First, however, 
they had to find them and that was not too easy. Investigation finally 
ran them to earth in Muswell Hill. Here were its headquarters and its 
entire sphere of influence. Its leader and the Chief Apostle of the 
True Dawn was Mr. George Mumble, a retired cabinet-maker. 
There were fourteen apostles, twelve of them female, and the other 
one was Mr. Mumble’s brother-in-law. They met once a week 
in a little room over Mr. Mumble’s old shop and they drank tea and ~ 
read some prayers that he had made up and selected passages of the 
Bible that the Chief Apostle had discovered referred to themselves. 
They were a happy little family. Now they were figures of national 
importance. Under the auspices of The Courier their next meeting took 
place at Olympia and many thousands of spectators had to be turned 
away from the place, which was packed to capacity. 

That meeting was a never-to-be-forgotten experience. The Apostles 
arrived, rather overwhelmed, in The Courier’s official cars. They were 
seated on a raised platform. The organizers had insisted that every 
detail of their weekly meetings should be faithfully reproduced. 
They were therefore served with tea which they drank in blushing 
embarrassment. High-powered amplifiers boomed out their slightest 
remarks and effectually silenced all but one who was stone deaf. 
She said she did like a good cup of tea in the middle of all this going 
on which she herself did not understand but everyone seemed very kind. 

Then Mr. Mumble with remarkable calmness in the circumstances 
addressed the meeting. He had, he said, turned down the applications 
for membership of some two million people. He was not trying to do 
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them out of Heaven. It just seemed to him that fourteen was a good 
handy number. As he had started the whole thing he supposed he 
might continue to have the chief say in running it. His wife and he 
made a small profit out of the tea and the subscriptions and they were 
going to stick to these little perquisites. On the Divine origins of their 
beliefs he was not going to enlarge. They might be all they were being 
said to be and then again they might not. That was about as far as he 
would go. 

He was getting well into his stride when a small figure in the cheaper 
seats began to make himself heard. The crowd hushed him, but he 
went on demanding a hearing. In the end he was recognized, for the 
face that had launched a thousand religious hares was well known, 
and Mr. Whisper (of whom nothing had been heard for two weeks) 
was given a hearing. He was led to an amplifier, Mr. Mumble was 
silenced, and Andrew spoke for the last recorded time. 

He wasted no words. The audience knew his story. He had heard 
“voices.” They were supernatural. He had made prophecies. They 
had been inspired. He then, in the simple faith of a Christian man, 
had seen only one possible source for such things. It had not occurred 
to him they could be anything but Divine. He had not recognized the 
possibility of another, an evil, and in short a diabolical source. His 
voices and miracles he knew now to be genuine, but he could no 
longer honestly claim that they came from God. It had become clear 
to him that the “‘ voices’ were, God help him, none other than the 
voice of the King of Darkness himself. (Sensation.) He begged 
forgiveness. He had been but a hapless tool of those grim powers. 
He had been the unwitting instrument in what was a vast practical 
joke perpetrated by the Devil which had met with a large measure 
of success. 

At this point words failed him and he broke down. He was carried 
out by some strangers and never seen again. Some say he was driven 
away in a strange black van that moved with incredible speed through 
the thick traffic and bore no known number-plate. Of this I know 
nothing. The fact of disappearance alone is authentic. It is also rather 
sad. Perhaps he is now himself an honoured power of darkness in the 
infernal regions. Perhaps, disguised, he still drives a taxicab. _ 

At Olympia there was some confusion. The one clear emotion that 
emerged was one of the utmost enthusiasm for the Apostles of the 
True Dawn. They were repeatedly cheered to the echo as the chosen 
weapon of the Devil in mocking established religion. When the hall 
was finally cleared the last impression on my mind is that of Dean 
Binge accepting a cup of tea from Mrs. Geo. Mumble. The Church 
of England could rise to a crisis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“A THRENODY” 
To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN. 


EAR SIR,—I read your article “‘ A Threnody,” by Llewelyn Powys, with 

more than ordinary interest and appreciation, having spent some months 
closely associated with the subject of the article, the late A. R. Powys, when we 
were prisoners of war at Mainz in 1918. There were six hundred British officers 
in the camp and the conditions under which we were living, made doubly trying 
by the shortage of food, reacted in a variety of ways on the individual. All the 
time that I was associated with A.R., I never heard a grumble or a “ grouse,” 
and in fact, as a younger man, then a somewhat junior officer, I received much 
encouragement and help from my friend. The outstanding recollection, however, 
of A.R. during the period in question was his cheerfulness and almost stoic 
courage under all conditions throughout our captivity. He was one of the very 
few men whom I met whilst a prisoner of war in Germany who never gave way 
to despair and who were cheerful at all times and under all conditions. 

His early death is a great loss to the architectural and the antiquarian worlds, 
but to me personally and to one or two other friends who were associated with 
him in Germany, we feel that we have lost a man who meant a very great deal 
to us at a critical period in our individual lives. 

Your obedient servant, 
ERNEST H. Tay.or. 

Bishop Oak, Wolsingham, Co. Durham. 


PURITANISM AND ART 


SIR,—In your last issue Mr. Martin Cooper asserted that the English nation 

has “‘ attained material pre-eminence at the cost of spiritual,” and went on 
to attribute its defects in art to the fact that “our national temperament has 
evolved under the Puritan and industrial domination of society.” To Puritanism 
and prosperity he attributes the elimination of the spiritual, whereas surely 
what the history of the nineteenth century really shows is, not that the spiritual 
was eliminated, but diverted from the artistic side of life to the practical and 
moral. It was this concentration on practical idealism (which, of course, was not 
without its hypocrites) that made us the first nation to clean up its public life, 
to reform the Poor Law, to extend the franchise, to anticipate the demands of 
trade unionism by legislation favourable to labour, to support the cause of 
freedom in small nationalities, and put the defeated Boers in control of South 
Africa ; just as more recently the mass of the British people have been apparently 
more emotionally disturbed about Abyssinia than any other nation. 

I agree this is not very satisfying to the artist, who has suffered from this 
diversion of public interest from art to morality. But our loss in one direction 
had some compensation in another, and was not due to utter emptiness of spirit. 
If it had been, what hope would there be of that improvement which Mr. Cooper 
believes to be possible ? 

Yours, etc., 
STANLEY H. WILKINS, 
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ART—STANLEY SPENCER AND 
WINIFRED NICHOLSON 


Ik defending the position of the Academy, the year that Stanley Spencer 
threw back his A.R.A., the President argued that the Academy must sell pictures 
to the public, that it must therefore exhibit pictures that the public will buy. 
If he visited in July the exhibition by Stanley Spencer at Tooth’s Galleries he 
will have learnt what the public do buy ; for the pictures sold like hot cakes. 
I doubt if any Academician could sell his pastiches so warm. Spencer, of course, 
is the very man that the Academy think they want. He is no esthete. Here are 
the opposite extreme to abstractions. Every Stanley Spencer tells a story. But 
their author is too strong a character for an R.A., the stories are too good to put 
beside those at Burlington House. Art has been painfully without a story for a 
great many years, and Stanley Spencer is unique perhaps in supplying one from 
his own domestic happenings. He has manufactured his own myth, and enough 
of the public appears to have accepted it. It is astonishing how many of them 
have, forthe myth is intensely personal ; it is not depicted literally nor according 
to any previous canons of good form. For instance, in Cows at Cookham the 
little girl is larger than the cows in front of her ; the babies no larger than the 
dandelions that they tumble forward to pluck ; while the lady who restrains them 
one in each hand, tails off into not a fish but a fetus. 

These elements in Spencer’s painting I do not like. His drawing of the figure 
remains adolescent, summary here, too detailed there, badly articulated ; just 
as his men remain little fat boys with an occasional adult moustache. But one 
has to be thankful, in these days of debility, for any personality ; and Stanley 
Spencer is the strongest personality we have. Examine the Self-Portrait ! There 
is too much detail. It has not the simplicity of a great design, though he sees 
himself in more than life size. But it is not easy to turn away from this vivid 
light and these powerful outlines which hold our attention, while they hold 
us up toscorn. We, I suppose, are Humanity, which is no Watteau idyll but a long 
row of lascivious couples, sniffing and feeling each other perversely. Most of 
these poor humans are naked except for their dusky skins ; but some of the girls 
are shrouded entirely in peculiar black-hooded habits to be found in the Balkan 
States. One learns this ethnological detail from Mr. Tooth; but, when he is 
there no longer, the earnest may mistake it for symbolism, and the honest may 
be somewhat annoyed. 

In too many of Spencer’s pictures there is confusion between symbol, distor- 
tion and fact. The Surrealists at the New Burlington forgot to send an invitation 
to their king. There is more of the subconscious in these dreams of Spencer 
than in all the self-consciousness of Dali and his friends. But, that we may 
continue to live in the world of reason, painters should be as conscious as 
possible of what they are saying, and the more conscious they can make others 
the more will others respond. Whether these confusions in idea are conscious 
or unconscious, Spencer’s designs are carefully thought out. There is just so 
much recession and no more, and within their allotted space the forms are well 
related sometimes by sharp diagonal movements as in Cows at Cookham, where 
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they are gaily counteracted by the free pattern of the piebald hides, or by a 
continuous curving, as in Taking off Collar, where it begins with the very 
billowing of the bed on which the lady sits and gives a touching gaiety to a 
usually irritable episode. Patterns are used with great charm to fill and freshen 
the design. But Spencer’s technique has something of his immaturity of outlook. 
The painting is rarely interesting. It is essentially a coloured draughtsmanship. 
The colour is of little value without its outline, and his best colour is his white. 
Often where he uses relatively little white, as in Fubilee Tree, Cookham, the 
picture looks better in half-tone reproduction. His colour is at its richest in 
Going to Bed, with its delicious range of whites and creams, or in Returning 
from a Bathe, where dark brick reds are set off by black and white. Indeed these 
two pictures are the finest of the exhibition, the one a domestic act turned into 
religious ritual by the sheer coolness of the bedclothes and the pearliness of 
clambering babes, the other an objective study of those peculiar objects Spencer 
loves so much. All his forms approximate towards inflated tubing, and in this 
picture of two great inner tyres borne home by little girls his drawing, as well as 
his colour, is at its strongest. 

The best criticism of Stanley Spencer’s paintings was offered by those of 
Winifred Nicholson at the Leicester Galleries. Mrs. Nicholson was exhibiting 
at the Academy in her teens. Though she was the pupil of a Pre-Raphaelite 
grandfather, she has grown out of the Academy not by doing the Pre-Raphaelite 
well, like Spencer, but by becoming an zsthete. Indeed, she is now in her white 
period. White periods are dangerous for painters. The red corpuscles do not 
always come back into the blood. But here is every sign of intense feeling, of a 
robust elasticity. Winifred Nicholson’s subject is frequently the same, a vase of 
flowers framed on a sill, before a landscape. But in her arrangement and handling 
of it there is complete variety. Few painters with her sense of decoration have so 
few mannerisms. To go to her from Dufy at the Lefevre Galleries was like 
stepping from an overdraped room on to a balcony in the Riviera. She paints 
not from theory but from intuition, profoundly affected by her surroundings 
and particularly by that source of all art, the light. 

Her pictures are filled with light. She is essentially a painter, a colourist, getting 
her beauty by the effect of one tone upon another. It is a beauty of infinite 
suggestion. She catches the very spirit of flowers as well as their freshness and 
fragility, and bathes them in an atmosphere of glorious candour. It comes to 
them nowacross vineyards from the distant Alps, now across the murky shimmer 
of the Seine. One would always know from where it was coming by its very 
quality, without these broad suggestions of landscape form. Yet this is no 
diluted Impressionism, like that of De Pisis or of Ethel Walker. Mrs. Nicholson 
is first of all a composer. Her arrangements are formal. Yet she knows just where 
to break the symmetry for something more valuable, where to leave fact for 
suggestion ; so that the flowers may remain always fresh and the air always pure. 
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THE THEATRE 


A BRIDE FOR THE UNICORN. By Denis JounsTon. Westminster. 
THE INSECT PLAY. By the Broruers Capex. Little. 


A YEAR or two ago Mr. Denis Johnston was known in this country only to 
the few who happened to be in touch with the Dublin Theatre. Through 
the plays he had then written he has since acquired an English reputation. 
The Moon in the Yellow River, drifting to London by way of the Malvern 
Festival of 1934, a highly amusing and original study of Irish playboyism, 
gained him immediate critical attention. The Old Lady Says No !, which nobody 
completely understood, somewhat relaxed attention. Storm Song, given a 
surprisingly inept production at the Embassy this month, would have made 
little difference anyway, but A Bride for the Unicorn, now at the Westminster, 
is, with all its faults, a brilliant assurance of Mr. Johnston’s future importance 
to the theatre. 

Indeed, I can imagine no better test of the degree in which anyone possesses 
genuine theatrical sensibility than in his attitude towards this piece. A playgoer 
who has rightly sworn not to be imposed upon by the pretentious obscurities of 
coterie drama is bound to remark that the obscurities of Mr. Johnston are some- 
times pretentious. The burlesque may lapse into tame music-hall, the satire 
into high-spirited obviousness. Anyone may fasten on these flaws, which suggest 
a mind not yet maturely selective, but will the same critical eye remark also that 
the organization of the scenes is masterly, that the satire at its best is true satire 
and the poetry true poetry. That is the test. I hope that many will make it the 
proof of their sensibility and that the play will thus be enabled to add popularity 
to its significance. 

Mr. Johnston has written a morality, but there is little affinity between his 
outlook and that of his medieval! predecessors. The author of Everyman and 
most other medizval moralities saw the spirit of man pursued and tempted 
by evil but saved by his own good deeds. The spirit of man in this piece does no 
good deeds to speak of but through the poetry within him conceives an ideal which 
the whole world conspires to betray. His pilgrimage opens with an adolescent 
vision of ideal love and closes with the recapture of that vision in death. Every 
phase of life that the pilgrim apprehends in his constantly thwarted quest is 
mocked. The play is astonishingly successful in preserving this continuous 
mockery from monotony, and it is perhaps the cardinal difficulty of avoiding 
monotony in his condemnation of all the organized activities of man that leads 
the author more than once over the line that separates satire from slapstick. 
There is no slapstick and there is high satire in that episode which dissects dull 
married life. The war scene is well imagined and sharply pointed. These are 
the more vividly represented events of the journey, but the best of the play is 
unquestionably the final scene where Mr. Johnston, freed from farcical temp- 
tations, discovers the stagecraft to gather up the loose threads and the poetry to 
express with emotional simplicity and power the difficult symbolism of recon- 
ciliation and completion in death. The production is not perfect, but it is at most 
points adequate, and Mr. Godfrey Kenton plays the only part which really 
matters with clear, fluent sympathy and in the end with impressive force. 
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Stage satire is apt to be either obscure or obvious, and The Insect Play is 
neither. It has the essential simplicity and the lively inventiveness that we should 
expect from an intelligent revue, and it is as easy and as stimulating to follow. 
Its principal fault in conception is that it sometimes encourages us to take too 
seriously the parallel of the insect world and our own and there is some excuse 
at the end for supposing that the Capeks are indicting, not human folly and 
incompetence, but the universe. The parallel, after all, is no more than the 
necessary scaffolding within which the satire on humanity takes its shape. The 
authors could never have intended to blame the moths, butterflies, beetles and 
ants for following the laws of their being or to postulate human intelligence 
and feeling where there is only instinct. Each character in the play, except the 
sympathetic tramp who is chorus to the action, is a caricature. The wittiest and 
most persuasive is perhaps the ichneumon fly feeding his larva to satiety on the 
bodies of the happy crickets, themselves exquisitely apt reflections of suburban 
sentiment, but Mr. and Mrs. Beetle, who can see no use in one laboriously 
accumulated fortune unless they have another to put by the side of it, and the 
butterfly gadabouts are also delightful creatures. 

The revival is admirably done. Without crowding her small stage Miss Nancy 
Price gets the effect of a full blown revue, being especially successful in her 
handling of the three or four actors who represent the ruthless, uncomprehending 
efficiency of an ant-heap totalitarian state. Mr. Edmund Willard speaks movingly 
for the tramp, and Mr. Wilfrid Fletcher, Miss May Hallet, Mr. Esmond Knight 
and Mr. Bromley-Davenport are all nicely ironic in their various caricatures. 
Mr. Mervyn Peake deserves a special word of praise for dress designs which are 
imaginatively ingenious and Mr. Jonathan Field’s music contributes something 
essential to a deliciously fantastic entertainment. 
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FILMS 
FURY. American. 


THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR. American. 
LIVING DANGEROUSLY. British. 


hee TYRRELL, the British Film Censor, addressing the annual con- 
ference of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association at Eastbourne 
recently, spoke with disapproval of “the creeping of politics into films,” for 
“ nothing would be more calculated to arouse the passions of the British public 
than the introduction on the screen of subjects dealing either with religion or 
political controversy.” Exactly what was in Lord Tyrrell’s mind has not been 
revealed, but the screen is already a vehicle for a good deal of subdued political 
propaganda. There are politics in the news-reels—which are not censored— 
and in many films there is implied very plainly a social attitude which is nearly 
always an attitude of the Conservative Right. From the general tenor of Lord 
Tyrrell’s speech I should say that he dislikes films which encourage what the 
Japanese call “‘ Dangerous thoughts.”’ He wants the cinema to keep people happy 
and amused, not to give them any reason for worrying over social problems. 

This, at any rate, is how Lord Tyrrell’s remarks were interpreted by the 
General Council of the Association of Cinematograph Technicians, who on 
June 30th passed unanimously a resolution observing that “the attempt to 
limit the function of Kinematography exclusively to entertainment is outside 
the province and duties of censorship; if successful, it will establish the 
Kinema per se as inferior in social value to literature and the other arts and 
thereby degrade the status of the technicians who devote their lives to it. . 
The underlying assumption that British audiences are incapable of witnessing 
material with which they disagree without riot is, further, an insult to the British 
people which, as citizens, the Council must strongly repudiate.” 

Lord Tyrrell, of course, speaks not for the Government but for the film 
trade which appointed him, and most British producers and exhibitors would 
probably agree with him. The perfect “ showman’s film ” is one which carries 
the audience into a glittering, blissful dreamland. Occasionally, however, films 
dealing with social issues do get made, but at present they are made mostly in 
Hollywood. Fury, for instance—I wonder what Lord Tyrrell thinks of this 
powerful, disturbing production, directed for M.G.M. by Fritz Lang, a Jew 
exiled from Germany ? It is a smashing attack on lynching, aimed at a specifi- 
cally American issue but relevant to all forms of mob mania and the persecution 
of individuals by crowds. 

Joe Wilson, an amiable young man who runs a petrol-station, is motoring 
across country to join his fiancée and get married when in a small town he is 
arrested on a kidnapping charge. He is entirely innocent, but the kidnapping 
has roused local feeling, and a mob storms the gaol where he is being kept for 
inquiries. In the end they burn the gaol down and Wilson is thought to have 
been burnt alive. Actually, he gets away, and plans a revenge by keeping his 
escape secret and persuading his brothers to organize the prosecution for murder 
of 22 named members of the lynching mob. 

The film thus falls into two parts, and they are not quite equal in merit. I 
find it hard to believe in the kindly Wilson’s elaborate passion for revenge, and 
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his plans for securing it have a slightly artificial flavour, though the trial is 
graphically done. But the earlier scenes, when the mob is gradually assembling, 
gradually succumbing to a thirst for violence, until the first stone is thrown at 
the sheriff’s guard—these scenes, with their snapshots of men and women 
laughing and cheering hysterically as the gaol burns, are unforgettable. And if 
their grimness needs to be justified, the answer is the fact—mentioned briefly 
during the dialogue—that lynchings in the United States have taken 6,000 
lives during the past fifty years. 

The Story of Louis Pasteur is also a propagandist piece, but the propaganda 
is much quieter, less obvious. In some respects, I think, this film has been over- 
praised by critics anxious to welcome a worth-while theme, sincerely treated. 
In spite of Paul Muni’s excellent acting, I never quite “elt that I was back in 
Pasteur’s period, watching him as he lived. The American accents are disturbing, 
and Pasteur’s medical opponents are too crudely drawn. It is as a parable that 
the film succeeds; Pasteur stands for every scientist, from Galileo onwards, 
who has fought for experimental truth against the ignorant prejudice of vested 
interests. But even here there is an element of one-sided exaggeration, derived, 
perhaps, from a desire to suggest that Pasteur pointed medicine along the one 
right path, and that this path has been one of unchecked progress. Medicine 
has certainly gained a very great deal from Pasteur, but many doctors, I believe, 
would agree that his germ theory has done harm as well as good, chiefly by 
encouraging the practice of looking for the cause of disease outside the patient. 
And why does the film fail to show that Pasteur was a devout Roman Catholic ? . 
Can it be that this was felt to be an illogical weakness in a scientific pioneer ? 

However, there are many good moments, moving and dramatic. When the 
sheep which Pasteur has inoculated against anthrax are found to be alive and 
healthy—they spring up bleating in their pen when a dog barks, confounding the 
complacent prophecies of his opponents—then you can feel the audience gripped 
by an excitement quite different from the febrile emotions which the cinema 
usually offers as an escape from the drama of human life. 

Living Dangerously, also about doctors, is further from human life. The plot 
leads up to the blackmailing of Dr. Norton (Otto Kruger) by his former partner, 
a snaky drug-pedlar played with fine relish by Francis Lister. Norton is at 
this time a prosperous heart-specialist in New York ; years before he had left 
England, struck off the register by the General Medical Council, who had found 
him guilty of misconduct with his partner’s wife while treating her as a patient. 
One of the big scenes is the trial before the G.M.C., when false evidence is given 
by Norton’s secretary, who is secretly his partner’s mistress, and a just 
emphasis is thrown on this queer method of allowing witnesses to testify 
without taking an oath. The acting throughout is exceptionally good, and the 
film is very often dramatically exciting, but the details have a theatrically 
contrived air, and what are we to make of the conclusion, when Norton shoots 
his partner and is helped by his friend, the District Attorney, to escape justice 
on grounds of provocation ? So is lynch-law justified, and the invasion of 
Abyssinia. Surely Lord Tyrrell, turning his thoughts from politics, might have 
intervened here. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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: ‘HE weather was beautiful for the final performance of the Glyndebourne 

Festival on the afternoon of July 5th. It was a clear, sunny Sunday after- 
noon and a breeze, touched by the sea, made the garden fresh: it might have 
been late May, and the summer still young. The opera-house was full and the 
audience even more enthusiastic than usual. 

It is hard to remember that the last century found Cosi fan tutte so improper 
that the music was fitted with completely different words and became, if not 
an oratorio, at least an opera to which any jeune fille might be taken. After 
Elektra, Salome, and Wozzeck, the moral palate of the opera-going public has 
coarsened, and the intrigues of the two pairs of lovers, the old cynic, and the 
lady’s maid, seem the most innocent diversion. More than any other of the 
““ great five’? Mozart operas Cosi fan tutte gains by being sung in the language in 
_ which it was composed. It is a purely Italian work: and the whole sensuous 
charm of the setting, the light-hearted gallantry of the story, the violence and 
instability of the emotions involved, lose their point and something of their 
probability in any other language. Of the six characters of the drama four were 
English-speaking, one German, and one Italian : but though Despina’s chatter 
was more limpid, her gestures more perfectly natural than those of the others, I 
doubt whether more than ten per cent. of the average audience would have 
noticed it without programmes. Of the two sisters Fiordiligi (Ina Souez) had by 
far the more beautiful voice and, with more fortunate make-up and dressing, 
she might have looked the part excellently. Dorabella (Luise Helletsgruber) was 
extremely un-Latin in her appearance : and her voice is more naturally at home 
in slower-moving and more romantic music. But she made an excellent contrast 
with the brilliant and vivacious Fiordiligi and the two sisters suggested, 
inevitably and not through any misinterpretation of Mozart’s score, a parallel 
with the Agathe and Annchen of Der Freischiitz. Ferrando (Heddle Nash) hada 
beautiful, flexible voice, which only failed once—in the da capo section of “ Un’ 
aura amorosa”’—and Roy Henderson made an excellent Guglielmo, not quite 
such a good speaker of Italian, but vigorous and flexible. John Brownlee’s Don 
Alfonso was perhaps the most talented performance of all: he and Despina 
(Tatjana Menotti) were so perfectly at home in eighteenth-century Naples, their 
characters appeared to come so perfectly naturally to each of them, that it was 
hard to imagine a better casting. The only possible criticism of the orchestral 
playing would be that there was a general tendency to keep the tone of the 
whole performance rather too big. The house is small: and certainly in the 
concerted numbers the effect would have been more pleasant if forte had been 
kept more strictly forte and not tended to become fortissimo : and if there had 
been more genuine piano singing. The attack, clarity and accuracy of the string- 
playing was such as we are not used to hearing in England: and only one or 
two—rather bad—lapses in the horn-playing marred an almost perfect per- 
formance. : 

The production caused me rather more qualms. It is, of course, difficult to 
avoid a certain amount of self-consciousness in a performance in a foreign 
language ; and the singers were occasionally (in this case) pii italiani che gli 
italian. There was a tendency to sing the recitativo secco as fast as—sometimes 
faster than—it was possible ; and some of the gestures, of which there were on 
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the whole rather too many, were rather too violent to be convincing. The men 
were more self-conscious than the women : and Roy Henderson tended to over- 
act throughout. It was presumably the fault of the producer that Heddle Nash, 
while he sung his “‘ Un’ aura amorosa,” was dandling his own flaxen wig (part 
of his rather unsuitable Albanian make-up) and that a great part of the aria 
seemed to be addressed to it. It was a great pity, too, that when these two 
Neapolitan lovers masqueraded as foreigners, in order to try the constancy of 
their mistresses, they should have taken their disguise as an occasion to indulge 
in the worst faults of the English comic stage. Mozart undoubtedly meant his 
two Albanians to be figures of fun: but not to such an extent that no one could 
conceivably have been taken in by them. What was necessary was a good- 
humoured skit on foreign manners—something like the French scene in Henry V 
—rather than Palladium horse-play. At Glyndebourne there was too much 
exaggerated digging in the ribs, or kicking in the seat of the pants: and the 
production occasionally forfeited all style thereby. 

Hamish Wilson’s scenery and Ann Litherland’s clothes were not a success. 
It is essential that the scenery for Cosi fan tutte should be stylized : but essential, 
too, that it should be exquisite. The garden was that of a small provincial hotel : 
and the “‘ room in the villa’ had no distinctive style or atmosphere of its own. 
Fiordiligi and Dorabella wore the dresses in which they first appeared a distress- 
ingly long time; and Fiordiligi’s green was a most unfortunate colour. The 
Albanian disguises made Guglielmo look rather feminine and Ferrando more 
than middle-aged. This side of the production was a long way below the standard 
set by the singing and playing: and it is to be hoped that Mr. Christie will not 
refuse to let in some foreign blood into the non-musical side of the festival in 
future years. 

After the performance Mr. Christie made a speech, in which he spoke of the 
astonishing success of this year’s season, comparing it with the two previous 
years and forecasting a still greater success for 1937: and he then went on to 
speak of the object which he has had at heart in instituting the Glyndebourne 
Festival. I confess I was surprised and disappointed to hear that it was not his 
prime object to give the best performance possible of the operas of Mozart : 
that his aim was more strictly contemporary, in that it emphasized nationality 
and the spirit of competition. Glyndebourne, he said, was to be regarded 
primarily as a training-ground for British artists, and the foreigners he invited 
were there to teach, by precept and example, a new generation of English singers 
who, in their turn, should be as good and better than their foreign colleagues, 
until English singers and players should not only be wholly acceptable in their 
own country, but should be exportable, too. And so over the gardens and downs 
of Sussex and the eighteenth-century Italy evoked by Mozart there crept a 
sinister shadow, the shadow of another Italy not known to Mozart: and with a 
whiff of retrospective nausea I realized that Mozart had been studied at Glynde- 
bourne not perhaps only as an Austro-Italian composer of the eighteenth 
century, but as a contemporary Austro-Italian who might be proud to have his 
genius tied to the wheels of the Nationalist chariot. I was suddenly overwhelm- 
ingly glad that Mr. Christie had spoken after, and not before the performance : 
and as I drove away I felt that the bank of mist which had fallen on the down- 
top above Lewes—so clear in the afternoon sun when I had arrived—was wholly 
in place. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF TYPOGRAPHY. By STANLEY Morison. 

Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 

N this little essay, first printed in The Fleuron six years ago, Mr. Morison 

conveys many wholesome truths and denounces certain pernicious heresies 
with the forthrightness of a Papal Bull. He reminds us that the right purpose of 
typography is the “ arranging the letters, distributing the space, and controlling 
the type [so] as to aid to the maximum the reader’s comprehension of the text ” ; 
and he argues that therefore “in the printing of books . . . there is little 
room for ‘bright’ typography.” By the quoted word “bright”? he means 
“ typographical eccentricity or pleasantry ” ; but he would agree, I think, that 
even within the limits of “ convention, which is almost absolute,” there is a 
world of difference between a dull page and a pleasant one, and that the pleasant 
page is likely to be clearer to the “ reader’s comprehension ” than the dull one. 
In the “ prelims ” of a book he would allow the printer a freer rein to his fancy. 
Even so, he will not allow big type to be used on the title-page, and he bars 
the use of lower-case letter, in spite of the fine precedents for its use set by the 
French printers of the sixteenth century, shown so splendidly in Mr. Morison’s 
Four Centuries of Fine Printing. He shows for it a curious and unexpected 
antipathy : ‘ 

As lower-case is a necessary evil, which we should do well to subordinate, since 
we cannot suppress, it should be avoided when it is at its least rational and least 
attractive—in large sizes. 

To my mind the beauty of a fine fount of lower-case letter is best seen in the 
larger sizes ; neither can I see that either Logic or Lucidity, the twin goddesses 
whom Mr. Morison chiefly invokes, requires “the author’s name, like all 
displayed proper names,” to be set in capital letters in the title-page. 
Mr. Morison’s printer and publisher, at any rate, has risked incurring his 
author’s anathema, for the jacket of the little book is printed pleasantly and 
conspicuously in large bold lower-case. 

For all his professed worship of convention, Mr. Morison is quite ready to 
flout it when his twin goddesses so direct. For instance, he would put the 
Preface after the Table of Contents. Yet the reasonable and almost invariable 
rule is to put it first. He suggests that the dedication when there is one, should 
replace the half-title; but that would give quite undue prominence to the 
Cetra or the Delia to whom the book may be shyly dedicated. 

Lucidity is also wisely invoked in Mr. Morison’s article on ‘‘ Advertisement 
Settings ”’—the opening article in the third number of Signature,* in which he 
attacks certain styles in current advertising, especially the “ panel ” style, taught 
in many of the printing schools. , 

Signature shows also the admirable new titling cut by the Monotype 
Corporation to the designs of Bertrand Wolpe, a disciple of the late Rudolf 
Koch, whose influence is conspicuous in the wood-cut or lino-cut lines and 
curves of the letter. It is so good, that one contemplates with regret and indeed 
dismay the degradation to which it is sure to be subjected in the field of 
ce Sioa »”» 

ae B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* 37 Museum Street, 3s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


/ \HE sale of Sir Isaac Newton’s papers, including at least 3,000,000 words 

in his autograph, took place at Sotheby’s on July 13th and 14th, and 
brought in just over £9,000. They were sold by Lord Lymington, to whom 
they had descended from Newton’s niece, Catherine Barton, who married 
John Conduitt, his assistant and successor at the Mint. The highest price was 
£1,400, paid by Mr. Gabriel Wells, the American bookseller, for the series of 
papers relating to the Mint. This particular item must be unique—or something 
like it—in the history of literary auctions; at any rate I can remember no single 
lot, before this one, being catalogued at a length of over fifty pages, with the 
mention of more than five hundred separate documents included in it. The 
same buyer gave {310 for nine letters from Edmund Halley, the astronomer, to 
Newton, dealing with the publication of the Principia. It seems a thousand 
pities that this remarkable record of the extremely varied activities of so eminent 
an Englishman could not have been acquired as a whole for one of the great 
English libraries—say Cambridge, where some of his scientific papers already 
are. It was pleasant, however, to see one distinguished Cambridge man, Mr. 
J. M. Keynes, bidding vigorously at the sale. He succeeded in taking back with 
him to Newton’s university town a large number of important lots, including 
many of biographical and personal interest. 


HOSE who remember Messrs. Carter and Pollard’s Enquiry into the Nature of 

Certain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets, reviewed in these notes in August, 
1934, may be glad to hear of Mr. Roland Baughman’s Some Victorian Forged 
Rarities, of which he has been kind enough to send mea copy. This pamphlet is pri- 
vately printed, but the essay it contains is available to the public in Number g (April, 
1936) of The Huntington Library Bulletin. Mr. Baughman lists those of Messrs, 
Carter and Pollard’s proved or suspected forgeries which are in the Huntington 
Library, to see what support these copies give to their contentions. Moreover 
he suggests that two books, not mentioned in the Enquiry, should also be treated 
as suspects, a supposed “‘ trial issue,” 1879, of Tennyson’s Becket, and George 
Borrow’s translation of Ewald’s The Death of Bulder, 1889, since they are both 
printed in the peculiar Clay type which led to the identification of several of the 
forgeries, and which the professed printers of the books could scarcely have used. 
Mr. Baughman also comes to the conclusion that the Huntington copy of 
Matthew Arnold’s Alaric at Rome, 1840, is from the same setting of type as 
the 1893 ‘‘ type-facsimile reprint,” which was the book which in the first place 
enabled Messrs. Carter and Pollard to identify the font of the forgeries. It seems, 
therefore, that at least this one copy of the 1840 Alaric at Rome must be a forgery, 
too, though it does not necessarily follow, of course, that no genuine copies 
exist. The author is to be congratulated on an interesting extension of this curious 
and fascinating problem. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE BLACK RACES AND THE WHITE 
| IN AFRICA 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


TEN AFRICANS. Edited by Marcery Peruam. Faber and Faber. 153. 


LT; you ask Communists in Russia what you can take back from them to 
Africa they answer: “ Why, Communism,” and if you ask young anthro- 
pologists how the native question is to be solved they say: “ Why, 
miscegenation.” If you point out to each that there are two hundred million 
blacks in Africa and five million whites and so Communism and miscegenation 
would swamp the whites, they are not disturbed—they do not see why the 
whites should be preserved rather than the blacks, and why they should want 
the continent of Africa as well as three other continents and make so much 
fuss over their skin and their civilization. 

But the whites living in Africa feel differently, they value their skin and their 
civilization, they will fight for them to the death, and the beginning of that 
fighting is now. Even a Bayard of Liberty like General Smuts, protesting that 
“superior civilized races have been lost in the quicksands of African blood,”’ 
is in this fighting. When it comes to black and white he would rather go against 
himself than, as it seems to him, his kind. 

So it is not because Europeans living in Africa are crueller than Europeans 
living in Europe (which would, indeed, be difficult) that they set themselves up 
against the Africans. Nor is it what Miss Margery Perham, in introducing this 
book Ten Africans, calls ‘‘a lack of mutual individual knowledge.” Nor is it 
*“‘ certain fears which do little justice to our dignity and common sense.” The 
fears of Europeans living in Africa are not artificial like those of the seventy million 
Germans who, all but strong enough to tackle the world, protest that they are 
nervous of their own half-million Jews ; they are not unreasonable. Mathematics 
support their terrors and arguments. It is with a sense of dedication that they 
are prepared to reply to Miss Perham’s question : “ Are we to sit on our side of 
the barrier . . . or shall we make some effort to cross it ?” ‘‘ We are not only to 
sit on our side of the barrier—we must raise it.” 

Against this policy, even in Africa, stand, with the Communists and anthro- 
pologists and distant Europeans who are killing one another, the white people 
contemptuously known as negrophilists. These feel that individual justice 
must be done though the heavens fall (but, of course, think negrophobes, one 
always hopes the heavens will fall on someone else), and they say that if 
ever Africa does go to the Africans, it will be better for the Africans to remember 
that the Europeans, when they had the power, considered Africans with humanity. 

Negrophilists, therefore, will not exactly need the propaganda of Ten Africans, 
and negrophobes will reject it. On the other hand, the world does not consist 
merely of lovers and haters of Africans. Even these, to stimulate their love or hate, 
will find it interesting. It is, however, specifically | designed to enlighten 
people who know very little about the black races. “I wanted,” says Miss 
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Perham, “ to introduce English readers to a group of Africans, individuals and 
individualities, so that they might obtain a sense of that intimacy which few 
people can achieve in life.” 

Her Ten Africans are eight men and two women. Four of them have written 
their own stories ; the stories of the others have been taken down by different 
expert recorders as they were spoken; half belong to the vanishing tribal 
kind of Africans and half to the world that is arising now even in Africa. 

The vanishing Africans are not as important in this new world as those who 
are of it, but they are more engaging and romantic. Even their cruelty, being so 
remote, is engaging and romantic—as if it were a Grimm’s fairy-tale. It has 
that sort of childishness, innocence and pleasing humour. 

Here, for instance, is Miss Audrey Richards’ Bwembya, an old Rhodesian— 
her recording of him, as even one little quotation will show, is actual literature : 

One of the chief’s wives (he doesn’t know which) has taken a lover (he 
doesn’t know whom). Accordingly all her company of twelve wives are to be 
burnt, and all the young men in the village to which the lover belongs. 


Did the fathers and brothers of these girls try to help them ? Why do you ask 
me that ? Of course, they had run away a long while ago . . . they said: the chief 
is killing our children, do not let him kill us too. . . . 

Did I try to help the young men, my fellows, who were about to be burnt ? You 
ask if I pleaded for them ? No, indeed, I was running to fetch the firewood. I went 
with the others. The whole village was running to and fro bringing in great logs and 
piling up the fire. You never saw such a commotion, and such work going on. 
Men who never fetched firewood for their wives were staggering in with enormous 
logs on their heads. 


Not all pieces of brutality, however, sound so pleasing as this. Mr. W. F. 
Baldock records the words of another Rhodesian—a Mohammedan native. He 
describes the death of “‘ one of the finest men I ever saw,”’ a man who was too | 
proud a captive. He was impaled on a pole 


about as thick as my thigh and eighteen feet long . . . they then seized him and 
lifted him up: some held his arms and others his legs till he was sitting on the 
point of the pole, then they all pulled together: at the first heave, the pole passed 
up into his stomach ; at the second as far as his chest, his head fell back and shook 
once or twice and blood and entrails ran down the pole; at the third heave, the 
point of the pole came out of his throat ; he made no sound and his children uttered 
no sound ; everybody watched in amazement but dared do nothing. 


At the same time, the very people who have seen such cruelties are shocked 
by the greater cruelties practised by Europeans. “ With your weapons,” says 
Ndansi Kumalo, who played the part of Lobengula in the film ‘“‘ Rhodes of 
Africa,” “ you shoot from far, far away and do not know whom you are killing : 
that is unmanly. We prefer to fight man to man. . . . If the white people must 
make such weapons, let them fight among themselves ! It is not a fair way of 
fighting. No, it is not manly.” And certainly both Kumalo and Bwembya have a 
sense of decorum European dictators shockingly lack : “‘ He was not,” Bwembya 
describes an inferior white man, “ still, after the manner of a chief.”’ ““ There was 
a real chief,” Kumalo criticizes ‘Sanders of the River,” ‘‘ who acted and looked 
like one, but the other, though a fine man to see, seemed to us to lack something 
in his bearing and appearance. We did not feel he was a chief. . . .” 

What would Kumalo have said aboutithe film of the, Dionne Quintuplets ? The 
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mother even of twins, as a Nigerian describes to the Rev. W Groves, is unnatural 
and therefore unclean to the natives. The standards of Europeans, generally, are 
unacceptable to them: “I wonder why they like to satisfy their eyes rather 
than their belly. . . . It is a surprising thing to me to note that they are all 
rich, but they would be seen with only one wife. . . .” 

Imagine, then, the distance gone in one generation between these old tribal 
natives and the natives who are their own recorders, who have a European 
education and want to live, not like their ancestors, but like all the modern world. 
One of the recorded says: “ Anyone can go on learning till he dies, and even 
then a fool is buried.”’ Learning is what the Africans passionately seek to-day, 
as the Russians seek it. Kofoworola Aina Moore, a Nigerian, describes her life at 
Oxford, and how, in the end, she feels greater kinship with a fellow-under- 
graduate, an English girl who worships Oxford, than with an African friend 
who does not understand its meaning in her life. The story of Gilbert Coka, a 
Zulu, might be that of a Communist struggling up from the depths anywhere in 
the world. His story is, indeed, not the most attractive, but certainly the most 
significant in the book. 

For this is the sort of native who, if ever the African goes against the European, 
will lead. He is young and arrogant, and fully conscious of his capacities and 
grievances, but that doesn’t make his capacities and grievances less. He says 
of himself about his work at school : 


That was the beginning of a long series of triumphs. I was a leader of my classes in 
every test until the end of my primary school days—teachers, scholars and our 
neighbours usually told me that I was a prodigy. I exerted myself to become dis- 
tinguished at football and singing as well. . . . I was a monitor in my early teens. 
. . . I was very popular with both teachers and my fellow pupils. 


He describes how he became a teacher at fifteen, how he was then “‘ saved from 
flirtation by conscientious scruples ” ; how in other respects too his “‘ conduct 
was irreproachable ”’ ; how, although he used the cane he was “ a great favourite 
with his scholars,” and popular with the tribal Zulus because, despite his 
emancipation, he associated with them. 

At the school-closing concert 


Tremendous applause followed every item. . . . I left with colours flying and knew 
it. Now I will go farther. 
I had every reason to be proud of my achievements. . . . As a scholar I had been 


unequalled, as a scholar I had proved indefatigable, as a teacher I had been superb. 


But then he wanted to continue his education, and he left home to go to 
boarding school and there he could not, as he says, assimilate himself to life 
among boys. ‘“‘ They tormented me much. I retaliated by leading a recluse life.” 
He lost his ambition. He was lonely and unpopular. He suddenly left school ; 
found work; lost work; suffered; joined the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union of Africa (I.C.U.) ; saw the betrayal of the rank and file by the 
leaders—“ the report of the Johannesburg firm of accountants which revealed 
a serious state of affairs relative to the general conduct of I.C.U. business ” ; 
sought to reform the I.C.U. and become “a great African leader ” 
was thrown out of the Party ; found himself “in tatters,” no place to sleep, 
nothing to eat, looking again for work, dreaming still. 

“T am in my twenty-fifth year. The proverbial patience of the Africans will 
snap and then—revolution, stark, grim and terrible.” 
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There must be many such men who have come to nothing. But the few who 
have succeeded have affected the world. 

In the meantime, before “the proverbial patience of the Africans” snaps, 
there is to-day ; and, among other things, the question that naturally disturbs 
Africans even more than Europeans, Who, now, is to command their destinies, 
what European nation ? 

The recorders answer. 

“ Hitler’s Government,” writes Parmenas Mockerie, an East African teacher, 
‘‘ dislikes the negro race, yet it makes a claim to a share of African territory. 
German administrators in Africa before the war were cruel and inhuman; 
Africans were tortured like beasts. How can Germany govern a people whom 
she hates ?” 

Martin Kayamba Mdumi, M.B.E., another East African, writes: “ English 
people in England are very respectful and kind. To me this seems to be the reason 
why they rule one-third of the world to-day—they deserve it and are worthy 
of it.” 


’ 


SMUTS—THE SECOND PHASE 
By SIR HERBERT BAKER, R.A. 


GENERAL SMUTS. The second volume. By SaraH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 
Faber. 18s. 


RS. MILLIN in the second volume of her General Smuts carries the 

drama of his life, after his return from his successful campaigns in the 
sand-dunes and deserts of South-West Africa and the tropical swamps and 
forests of East Africa, on through the tragic and critical last eighteen months 
of the Great War and its aftermath at the Peace Conference in Paris. The artist 
has now no need of the darkly-painted background figures, which in her first 
volume were a foil to the high lights and bright colours of her hero: he is now 
transferred to a background of the world-stage. She has thus freed herself from 
some South African prejudices, and she gives us in her dramatic staccato way a 
just and brilliant portrait set in a rich and vivid background of great events 
and personalities. 

When Smuts came to England at the wish of the Government he at once 
became “‘ the handy-man of the War Cabinet ”’ : he was sent on peace-sounding 
missions to Austria and to Hungary : to the rebel leaders in Ireland: to mine- 
strikers in Wales : he organized the Home Air Defence and refused the Palestine 
Command. After the Armistice he took an active and leading part in the Peace 
Conference. It was he who was first drawn to the idea of a League of Nations, 
and he wrote the first draft, to which the President made acknowledgment. 
He had unbounded admiration for Wilson. But he thought that he was too self- 
dependent; he came to Paris with a poor staff, and unaccompanied by any of his 
political opponents, who were left at home to make capital out of his ideals ; they 
made him “the Aunt Sally of the Intelligentsia.’’ But of all these events and 
opinions history must reserve judgment. 

Smuts was glad to leave Europe and “ the wrangling of Paris,’”’ sick at heart 
at “the bad peace: not a Wilson peace.” He returned to South Africa which 
he found in a bad way and hostile to himself. Soon after, his well-beloved 
Botha died ; and Wilson was stricken down. It was his fate to suppress, ruthlessly 
after too long patience, an armed revolution in Johannesburg; and he was 
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defeated in an appeal to the country by an unholy alliance of the Tory Dutch 
and Communistic Labour. He was in opposition for ten years until he formed 
a National Government, serving loyally under his once so bitter opponent, 
General Hertzog. During these ten years he writes his great book on philosophy ; 
visits and speaks in the United States and Canada; makes the presidential 
address to the British Association ; and is prominent in innumerable activities. 

The lodestar, the guiding ideal, which has kept him with an equal mind 
through the crowded and eventful drama of his life, the defeats and victories, 
successes and failures, “‘ the infinite joys and the infinite sorrows ” which are 
the lot of “‘those whom the gods love ”—in his favourite words of Mommsen— 
was faith, which sustained him from his youth, in his philosophy which he 
called Holism : a progressive growth of new and better organisms in all life up 
to political associations of men and nations and human personalities. He held 
that “the rock of Holism was in religion ”’ and that “‘ the vision of God was the 
lure of the human race.” This faith guided him to the Peace of Vereeniging : 
“a Boer won to England not by arms, but by her principles,” of a free Common- 
wealth of Nations ; to be, with Botha, loyal to his oath in working with the 
English and forming the Union Government ; and with Botha again stamping 
out rebellion amongst his own people and taking an active part with England in 
the Great War; in making peace with the Irish rebels, persuading all but de 
Valera that Ireland would be freer as a Dominion than as a Republic ; working, 
over-anxiously, for peace before victory came in the war ; pleading in an anguish 
of despair at Versailles for a more generous peace treaty, generous as the English 
were to the Boers at Vereeniging; and an active inspirer of the League as 
“the working organ of the policy of civilization.” ‘“‘ You cannot save Europe 
without Germany,” he held. He signed the Treaty with the utmost reluctance. 

Mrs. Millin discusses some seeming inconsistencies in Smuts’ principles : 
his much-criticized action in Paris in voting for the inclusion of pensions in 
Reparations—although he would have reduced the total amount of Reparations 
proportionately ; and in spite of his life-long devotion to freedom the line he would 
seem to draw in the case of the Arabs in favour of the Jews, and of the natives in 
favour of the white races in South Africa. But must not some line be drawn 
below the fullest freedom if the higher civilization is to be upheld ? 

Like his one-time enemy, Cecil Rhodes, Smuts’ genius lies in his power of 
putting thought to act. Rhodes, much less intellectually equipped than Smuts, 
was more self-inspired to action ; Smuts was moved to act rather by force of 
circumstance. Smuts, the intellectual, has not the personal magnetism of a 
Rhodes or a Botha; Botha “ the intimately loved, and with the gracious 
patience.” But like Botha he has the dignity of the Boer, the dweller in the vast 
spaces. ; : 3 

Smuts’ optimistic faith has kept him sane and whole and free during his 
deepest disappointments ; it has enabled him to “ retire to the sanctuary of his 
thoughts” ; to be patient under the bitterest taunts and lies hurled at him in 
Parliament and from platform and Press, and to live serene on his Irene Farm 
and in its library. ‘‘ The moral victories are born of defeat,” he reflects. To-day, 
when he sees his great desire, the League of Nations, in distress, may he find 
consolation in the words of Shelley in “‘ Prometheus Unbound,” the poem 
which first inspired his youth, 

To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 
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GEORGIAN DUBLIN 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


DUBLIN UNDER THE GEORGES. By Constantia MaxweELt. Illustrated. . 
Map. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


ISS REBECCA WEST has an excellent phrase to describe some bit of 

old Paris—‘‘an empty scent-bottle.”” That is what modern Dublin is, and 
its fading whiff is bottled for all time in Dublin Under the Georges. In that sense, 
the immediate attraction of Dublin being, even still, its almost entirely Georgian 
flavour—the long, straight lines and graceful proportions of the ruby-brick 
houses, glowing in the sun, and the dignity of some of its public buildings, such 
as Gandon’s Customs House, and Four Courts—Miss Maxwell’s book might 
be called the perfect guide to the ghosts of Dublin. 

It was the great period of the city, around 1799, just before the Union, when 
practically all its fine buildings had been erected, when Jacobinism seemed 
crushed, when even the Catholics had been relieved of their more shameful 
restraints, and it might have appeared to the optimistic that things were ordered 
for all time. The future was only a few pages ahead, but nobody, not even men 
like John Fitzgibbon, the Earl of Clare (who was to be its chief implement), 
could have guessed in 1799 that the theatre, despite later visits of Kean, 
Macready, and the Kembles, was already virtually dead ; that capital was about 
to fly to London ; that Dublin Castle was about to become an affair of “‘ worn 
furniture, broken chairs, and cracked marbles,” for Lever to smile at ; that of 
the 271 resident peers, and the 300 members of the House of Commons there 
would soon be left only thirty-four peers and five members to uphold the flag 
of fashionable life ; or that the despised Catholics were already beginning their 
slow rise to power. This heyday of Dublin has been Miss Maxwell’s holiday, 
and she has revelled in it. Her immense canvas is full of interest—if never of 
surprise ; and if she does not give us as much of the human interest of popular 
life as we might have wished, she has made up for it in the mass of little-known 
detail from which we may infer it. 

Not that Miss Maxwell is unaware (far from it) of the drab background of 
cultured and fashionable life in eighteenth-century Dublin. What between an 
irresponsible, certainly a feckless, upper-class, a brutalized middle-class, and 
an impoverished helotry, not to speak of foul sanitation (Miss Maxwell brings 
the very stench of that Dublin into some of her pages), an enormous death-rate 
among the poor, unchecked epidemics, lethal philanthropy (at the Foundling 
Hospital, in 30 years, 40,000 children died out of the 50,000 admitted !), rowdi- 
ness, and worse, in the streets, and duelling, gambling, drinking at every hand’s 
turn, she has plenty of reason to temper romance with conscience. She does it so 
honestly that nobody can well take from her book anything but a very shrewd 
notion of life, not merely in the Dublin, but the Ireland of the time. 

Two portions of her picture only I find thinly drawn. There is no treatment 
of the legal life and customs of the day. (The names of such as O’Connell, and 
John Toler, the Earl of Norbury, barely occur.) And most of what she has to 
say about the life of the poor is too external. We do want to realize those servants 
in the ‘dark but spacious basements,” that Catholic populace “ continually 
being renewed by an inflow of peasants from the country,” five to every 
Protestant some say. What did they read, sing, speak, think ? What differentiates 
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the “‘ boys” of The night before Larry was Stretched, from the boys of The 
Beggars’ Opera ? Did they speak Gaelic, and yet read Drapier’s Letters ? There 
is a wad of Anglo-Irish ballads in the British Museum, pitiful in their illiteracy, 
mainly printed in places like Seven Dials, or Clonmel—where are the Dublin 
broadsheets ? Who bought those many pious publications, in Gaelic, like 
Donlevy’s Catechism (Paris, 1742; Dublin, 1818); O’Sealbhaidh’s verses 
(Dublin, 1818); Connellan’s anthology (Dublin, 1829)? These people 
contributed little, no doubt, to the greatness of Dublin, but they were just as 
much part of its life as their contemporaries in France were of the Paris of 1789, 
and their importance, even before 1830, was immense. Here, I fear, Miss 
Maxwell has not been an ardent searcher ; even of the better class for example, 
when dealing with Gaelic (to her merely a revival, already) she does not mention 
such as Charlotte Brooke, Connellan, Walker, Hardiman, Neilson, Lynch, who 
published in the Dublin of her period. But, there ! History so rarely records 
what Moll said to Theigue in the tavern—and lovely buildings last as long as 
Theigue and Moll don’t care... . 


SOME ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETS 


THIS MODERN POETRY. By Baserre Deutscu. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


T is perhaps too late to draw attention to the proceedings of the Committee 

which the Royal Society appointed “‘ for improving the English tongue,” on 
December 7th, 1664, but it is nevertheless true that if we are to understand the 
declining appreciation of poetic speech, we must look back to the vigorous and 
successful seventeenth-century campaign on behalf of a plain and unemotive 
use of words. Miss Deutsch does not attack the fundamental problems, though 
she is obviously aware that the ordinary reader is finding it increasingly difficult 
to appreciate in poetry anything more than euphony, attractive images and 
pleasant sentiments. To such a reader, her work is therefore likely to seem, at 
times, obtuse and unenlightening, for it contains little technical criticism ; but a 
reader who is already sensitive to the poetic qualities of words will be interested 
in her interpretations and amused by her thumbnail sketches. 

Miss Deutsch gives a useful account of the influence of Whitman and the 
French Symbolists on the American Imagists ; she writes clearly and persuasively 
of the poets whom she most appreciates—Whitman, Emily Dickinson, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Archibald MacLeish, Ezra Pound ; she turns to good account her 
knowledge of modern science and the history of science ; she has an extensive 
acquaintance with modern poetry in America and England; but she is too 
desperately anxious to get it all in. At times, therefore, her book becomes clogged 
with minor references : 


Raymond Holden’s subdued penetrating verse bears witness to a sensibility akin 
to Frost’s. ... (Page 174.) 

This combination of elements [in Mrs. Wylie’s poetry] sets it apart from the 
verse of such sensitive and thoughtful women as Genevieve Taggard, Louise Bogan, 
and Eda Lou Walton. ... (Page 175.) 


Miss Deutsch makes no further reference to Mr. Holden and Mesdames 
Taggard, Bogan and Walton ; these brief asides enable her to mention nearly 
150 contemporary poets, but they hinder the development of any general theme. 
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In dealing with English poetry, Miss Deutsch is perhaps less happy than in 
discussing the Americans. Among the younger writers, George Barker, Louis 
MacNeice and William Empson escape her attention, and among those slightly 
older, Herbert Read and Edwin Muir, though American poets of no greater 
importance, are discussed at length. Edmund Blunden is omitted, though Walter 
de la Mare appears ; Robert Graves is mentioned only as a war poet, and in the 
poetry of Stephen Spender Miss Deutsch appears to find little more than 
“revolutionary idealism.” Laura Riding is mentioned only as a Nashville 
Fugitive and is dismissed in two lines. 

With the poetry of T. S. Eliot, in spite of her enthusiasm and her shrewd inci- 
dental observations, Miss Deutsch appears to be ill at ease, as if she were hampered 
by a conviction that its doctrines are wrong in so far as they differ from those of 
D. H. Lawrence and Walt Whitman ; and it may be her own lack of perception 
which compels her to see a “‘ wasting weariness ” in Eliot’s poetry, and deprives 
of any vigorous illuminating argument the many scattered passages which she 
devotes to it. When, however, she writes of H.D. or Robinson Jeffers, her prose 
comes to life and moves straight forward ; she knows what she is trying to prove. 
In the later poetry of Yeats she finds her own personal substitute for religion, and 
her chapter called ‘“‘ The Burden of the Mystery” is an interpretation and 
restatement of all that she finds in Jeffers and in Yeats. In this chapter, more 
than in her final essay on “‘ Poetic Values,” her obvious sincerity and deep 
emotion are likely to convince the sceptic that, to some people, “‘ this modern 
poetry ” is profound and moving, even though he may himself remain unable to 
appreciate it, and unable to recognize the cause of his disability. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 
VITAL PEACE : A STUDY OF RISKS. By H. WicxHam Streep. Constable. 


10S. 


R. WICKHAM STEED has chosen as his sub-title “‘ A Study of Risks.” 

The publication of his book followed within a few days upon the British 
Government’s unpreparedness “‘ to see a single ship sunk even in a successful 
naval battle in the cause of Abyssinian independence ’’—which was also the 
cause of law and order, of the maintenance of justice and of respect for treaty 
obligations. The British decision must have encouraged a belief that aggression 
can be made to pay ; it may have accelerated the trend towards war in Europe ; 
but nothing could have given a better proof of the timeliness of Mr. Steed’s 
important work. 

The sub-title corresponds more nearly than the title with the subject-matter 
of the book. That is not to say that the author leaves any doubt upon the reader’s 
mind concerning the fundamental importance of the positive and constructive 
tasks involved in the adventurous quest of Vital Peace. Such tasks include care 
for human welfare, the maintenance of social justice, the provision and working 
of machinery for revising unjust treaties and removing national grievances by a 
process of peaceful change, the freeing of international trade and the stabilizing 
of exchanges. To build “‘ the Kingdom of God ” on earth means all this and more 
besides. Here is an adequate occasion for self-devotion and self-sacrifice. But, 
says Mr. Steed, this ideal has yet to be defined in such terms that it will move 
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the hearts and minds of men more powerfully than the ideal of tribal triumph 
and supremacy. ‘‘ Not until the need for self-defence has disappeared, and the 
ugly lusts that bid nations and men attack others have been placed under iron 
constraint or tamed by sheer necessity, will the meaning of life on this earth be 
fully revealed.” 

Accordingly, the main theme of Mr. Steed’s book is the prevention of war 
by collective defence against aggression. His first-hand knowledge of essential 
facts (some of which are here published for the first time), his wide circle of 
acquaintance among the statesmen of Europe and America, and his ripe 
experience of international affairs, enable him to handle his subject in masterly 
fashion. Indeed, he proves his case. If wars are to be prevented then the nations 
(or rather a sufficient majority of them at any one time) must be prepared to 
join in collective resistance to any act of aggression. They must oppose the 
aggressor with overwhelming strength both material and spiritual, they must 
subordinate their national sovereignties to serving the World Society in collective 
defence, and there must be no claim to any neutral rights of trading with, or 
otherwise aiding, an aggressor. 

Mr. Steed has made this last topic peculiarly his own. The world owes him 
gratitude for his part in persuading the United States to move towards renoun- 
cing those neutral rights which for one hundred years and more played so 
prominent a part in American foreign policy. 

The League of Nations, it is sometimes said, is no more than the nations 
which compose it. But the whole is more than the sum of the parts. Membership 
of the League modifies the member. Mr. Steed gives a striking example of this 
effect by citing the case of Dr. Stresemann. Stresemann, at the time of Locarno, 
was, like Bismarck, a Prussian first, a German second, and a European hardly 
at all. But in his last speech to the Assembly in September, 1929—less than a 
month before his death—“ there was a note of passionate idealism which those 
who heard it will never forget. . . . With him the League Assembly caught a 
glimpse of what Germany and Europe might be could they rise to the level of 
his thought at that moment.” 

- Mr. Steed’s book is remarkably free from misprints. But when the next edition 
is called for, and that is likely to be soon, the date of the London Naval 
Conference should be corrected (page 202) ; Lord Parmoor should be described 
as having been a Conservative and not a Liberal in March, 1918 (page 215) ; 
and on page 316 the description of a meeting in a great Public School might be 
more happily phrased so as to avoid suggesting any antipathy between the 
members of the League of Nations Union and the Officers’ Training Corps. 
No such antipathy exists. Quite the contrary. But the Union is deeply concerned 
to see that the forces of the Crown are never used as an instrument of national 
policy but only for preserving order within the Empire and for collective 
resistance to aggression outside it or against it. 


MAXWELL GARNETT 
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SEAN O’FAQLAIN’S NOVEL 


BIRD ALONE. By Se4n O’FaotAin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


CURIOUS thing about many of our English novelists is that they are not 
novelists at all but social reformers, not so much interested to discover | 
how people behave as to declare how they ought to behave, and writing, so to 
speak, with one foot in a pulpit. We like our writers to offer us a mixture of the 
complacent and the improving, we like to see ourselves in mirrors which show us 
as either perfect or perfectible. Never having produced a Flaubert or a Chekhov, 
since the Protestant spirit weighs too heavily upon us, how thankful we can be 
to the Irish—a Yeats, a Joyce, a Sean O’Casey, a Denis Johnston—for being 
un-English, for continually enriching our literature with gifts without which it 
would be even more prosaic and trivial than it has become. And let us include 
in any list of the best living Irish writers the name of Sean O’Faolain. “ As 
it is with men,” says Corney Crone, the narrator of Bird Alone, 
so it is with life which we understand and love in proportion as we accept without 
question what it gives, without question as to whether we need it, not even question- 
ing whether its gift seems cruel or kind. 


There may be discerned an attitude of mind not remote from that of Mr. 
O’Faoldin himself. A writer who has already made his name, he now produces 
a story which by its unquestioning acceptances shows that an interest in catching 
the music of life is a far better thing for a novelist than a habit of forecasting the 
way life ought to go. 

One of the outstanding things about Bzrd Alone is the love of place which 
informs it and the way in which the characters belong to the landscape and the 
landscape to the characters. The place is the south of Ireland, Cork mostly, 
but also Youghal, and when it rains, which it often does, the rain too has its 
poetry. As a story of young love in a setting familiarly known since childhood, 
this book has the freshness of The White Peacock (another lonely bird) and other 
qualities which Lawrence’s novel lacks. The style is at times almost that of an 
incantation, the narrative has that Irish fluency which in the wrong hands— 
or mouths—is nothing but a wordy facility, a gift of the gab. Here it is in the 
right hands, and every phrase tells ; the movement of the narrative is like the 
movement of a stream which catches the light and sparkles, which embraces or 
encloses this object or that, floats one along with it, leaving one seldom unaware 
of the depths, and allowing at every moment a new view of the surroundings ; 
it is the natural movement of a writer both born and made. 

If the narrative has movement, the prose has texture, and the plot variety. If it 
be true that the Irish are comparable to “‘ Dante’s people in Hell who ‘ lived 
wilfully in sadness,’” nobody has ever suggested that they are wanting in 
humour, and there is a character in Bird Alone (that of “ my grandfather,” 
presented with a capricious fondness somewhat in the spirit of Sterne), an old 
Fenian and Parnellite, who combines in himself most of those traits that we 
are given to thinking of as Irish—the charm, the untidiness about money, the 
warmth and odd seriousness and scattered brilliance and vitality. That much 
of the action and dialogue have been ground fine between the millstones of 
religion and politics—when those millstones are not simply tied, like monstrous 
amulets, round various necks—is all in keeping. Drawing what moral you like 
from this novel (if you must draw one) you cannot but accept it as it has accepted 
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life, and you will look back on it with pleasure, perhaps the same sort of 
with which one might look back on a drive Berra Youghal forty shes ae 
a drive undertaken in rainy but not raw weather, in mixed local company the 
older members of it delightful if a little eccentric, the younger with beautiful 
eyes and soft mouths, full of feeling, at once radiant and tormented by being 
in love. 

WILLIAM PLOMER 


THE FIRST POEMS OF MR. PROKOSCH 
THE ASSASSINS. By Freperic Proxoscu. Chatto and Windus. ss. 


4 Nees world reflected in these poems is a world falling to pieces beyond 
repair, the better part of it dead but the worse still surviving. This is the 
present-day world as Mr. Prokosch sees it ; and he sees it without either the 
instinctive hope of the ordinary man or the willed hope of the reformer. The 
impression this world produces is of a paralysis or suspension of being, 
and Mr. Prokosch evokes it by a series of vivid motionless images. As in his 
novel The Astatics, he brings a great number of scenes before us, but though 
he moves so freely through space he finds the same time, the same age, where- 
ever he goes. We feel that space is still open to us, but that time is ended, for 
no matter how far we go we shall always find it fixed at the same point, like a 
clock which has stopped. 

Whether this is a true picture of the world, or of the world of to-day, cannot 
be examined in a short review ; and any discussion of it would only bring out 
that Mr. Prokosch is of one opinion on current politics and his reviewer of 
another. Reasoned hopes are always connected with political theories, and are 
valid in exactly the degree in which these theories are valid. Mr. Prokosch does 
not seem to have any political theories at all, or at least sees the world indepen- 
dently of them. All that we have to consider, therefore, is the power and impres- 
siveness of his picture of it; and here he seems to me to be a very remarkable 
poet. He has, first of all, that command of sensuous imagery which is necessary 
to give any picture of life at all, and he has also the organizing power of poetry, 
the gift of form. His form, indeed, is better than his imagery, which is generally 
vivid and new, but sometimes relapses into conventionality. His form is seen 
at its best in the first poem in the book, a poem in short rhymed lines with a 
rapid impetuous movement which remains throughout perfectly subservient 
to the theme. Mr. Prokosch seems to have digested modern poetry, but there is 
no sign that he has been influenced by any particular modern poet, except Mr. 
Pound in one or two poems; he reproduces none of the clichés which have become 
current in the last few years ; and the creaking sound of the brake, to which one 
has grown so accustomed, does not sound in his verse at all. His poems have 
great formal beauty, and they embody a vision of life which is consistent and 
moving. This vision gives us throughout the impression of being at first-hand 
and the creation of an original mind ; but its effect, like the effect of the verse 
itself, is eminently natural without being trite, and there is no striving after 
obvious originality. Mr. Prokosch’s greatest fault is facility, but it is not so 
much a positive fault as a defect of his qualities, and particularly of his unusual 
gift for sensuous imagery. This is a very remarkable first volume of poetry, 
and one hopes it will bring Mr. Prokosch the recognition which his gifts deserve. 

EDWIN MUIR 
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DE QUINCEY THE MAN 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. A Biography. By Horace ArnsworTH EaTON. 

Oxford University Press. 245. | 
1»: QUINCEY is not a writer who wears well. Take him On War, for 

example : “War is a positive good, not relative merely, or negative, but 

positive. A great truth it was which Wordsworth uttered, whatever might be 
the expansion which he allowed to it, when he said that 

God’s most perfect instrument 

In working out a pure intent 

Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter : 

Yea, Carnage is His daughter. 
There is a mystery in approaching this aspect of the case which no man has read 
fully. War has a deeper and more ineffable relation to hidden grandeurs in man 
than has been yet deciphered. . . . The great phenomenon of war it is, this and 
this only, which keeps open in man a spiracle—an organ of respiration—for 
breathing a transcendent atmosphere, and dealing with an idea that else would 
perish: viz., the idea of mixed crusade and martyrdom, doing and suffering, that 
finds its realization in a battle such as that of Waterloo.” ‘To which the response 
to-day is ‘‘ Ineffable fiddlesticks,” with a shrug of contempt for the ink-stained, 
opium-soddened little man who went wild over mail-coaches carrying the 
glorious news while he never faced anything more deadly than the bailiff’s man. 
The last time this particular species of literary man’s heroics raised its head was 
when the late Sir Edmund Gosse welcomed the European War on the ground 
that “‘a bath of blood ”’ was just the thing required for the health of English 
literature. 

De Quincey’s is, par excellence, the “‘ literary life,” and Professor Eaton has 
written it supremely well. His is the definitive biography, where Mr. Sackville 
West’s recent book was merely interesting and tentative. All the facts that 
anyone could conceivably want are here, and they are knit into an orderly and 
shapely whole. A complete picture of De Quincey’s career emerges, all the more 
satisfying for being free from surmise and the admixture of elaborate critical 
exposition. As Professor Eaton truly says in his preface, the discussion of De 
Quincey’s ideas and literary position is much better left to a separate book. His 
present subject is De Quincey’s life, which he illuminates completely, clearly 
and convincingly from all the available sources. 

It is, as he says, “‘ seventy-four years of one of the saddest careers in literary 
history.”” Other men, who have made their living by their pen and who have 
never grown rich in this world’s goods, have managed to remain cheerful—and 
to allow others to remain cheerful—about it. De Quincey, with more advantages 
than many at the start, almost alone of writers of his rank seems to achieve the 
effect of perfect squalor. He capitalized a purely unreal squalor at the age of 
thirty-six, writing a masterpiece about the lower-world sufferings of himself at 
nineteen when all that he had to do was to abandon a nonsensical whim and 
return to the bosom of a well-to-do family (which in fact he did) ; and, as if by 
a nemesis, a very real squalor pursued him for most of the rest of his life, so that 
we find him in some of Professor Eaton’s new pages, in the full flush of his 
reputation as “The Opium Eater,” extracting advance payments from Mr. 
Blackwood at the age of forty-five on the threat of his wife’s suicide, and at the 
age of fifty-three appealing to his friend Professor Wilson on the ground that 
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“my household, of 9 persons, had been reduced to a single meal a day’ and 
that “ my youngest daughter, 5 years old, besieged the ears of all about her 
with clamors for something to eat from morning till night.” He lived “ on and 
off for six or eight years” in the debtors’ sanctuary of Holyrood, avoiding 
payment of his water-rate and tailor’s bills ; or rather not avoiding them in the 
end, but paying up punctiliously and often twice over, like the charming little 
silly of a courteous old-fashioned gentleman and opium-eater that most tragically 
(for his family) he was ! At the very end, as a relief to Professor Eaton’s remorse- 
less pages and appendixes of indebtedness, we have him in that character, tended 
by sensible and long-suffering daughters in a cottage of which the rent was 
regularly paid, waited upon by admirers and American publishers, and altogether 
living the part of the Victorian age’s secondary sage and literary pet. But what 
a mess !—and are his dreams (to say nothing of his views) worth it ? Professor 
Eaton has written a very valuable book. 


P. P. HOWE 


POEMS OF DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF DOROTHY WELLESLEY. 
With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats and a Drawing by Sir WILLIAM 
ROTHENSTEIN. Macmillan. 5s. 


N his brief introduction to these selected poems, Mr. Yeats tells us that some 

time ago, while recovering from a long illness, he read many recent anthologies 
in order to acquaint himself with new work and names. “ It was perhaps my 
illness that made me hard to please,’ he concludes with great charity, “ for 
almost all seemed clay-cold, clay-heavy.”’ His general impression is interesting. 
It is possible indeed that when the present utilitarian suspicion of zsthetic 
values has passed, that critics, looking back, will complain in the best of health 
about the mud deposits. The aged medium of the English language has a natural 
heaviness of its own and art alone can teach young shoulders to bear the load 
decently and distribute its weight with correctness. 

While reading an anthology edited by Sir John Squire, Mr. Yeats found 
poems signed “ Dorothy Wellesley.” “ Though she is well-known among the 
younger poets and critics, I had never heard of her. My eyes filled with tears. 
I read in excitement that was the more delightful because it showed I had not 
lost my understanding of poetry.” It is clear that Mr. Yeats is not putting forward 
an emotional test, similar to Housman’s razor, clear that his tears were those of 
relief. Certainly the first poems of Lady Geraldine Wellesley were imaginatively 
exciting, partly, perhaps, because she carried to a dangerous extreme the entire 
principle of association. There was a reconstructive time after the War, when 
earth and even the brand-new works of man suddenly seemed good ; when 
ships, docks and roads demanded notice as much as trees and great moths. 
One understood why Verhaeren, in the ’nineties, could greet the spreading and 
sprawling of towns. But to-day the mood has changed : even Mr. Eliot shrinks 
from the spiritual problems of the suburbs. Lady Geraldine Wellesley has not 
retained many of those early poems in the present selection and we must return 
for them to the Collected Edition which appeared a few years ago. This selection 
shows that she has not been indifferent towards the rapid, successive phases of 
recent poetry ; but what she has taken from passing moods she has made her 
own. The long theosophical poem “ Matrix,” despite its hard core, does remind 
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us a little of the “ dark gods ” and nescience of a recent cult. Mr. Yeats, with 
sundry theosophical passes as of yore, finds in it some dark umbilical wisdom, 
but others may think that it does not escape from platitudinous mystery. 
Love sobs for the womb of the grave, 
For the womb and the grave are one. 
From Mr. Yeats himself, Lady Geraldine Wellesley has caught the romantic 
value of philosophy and the associative magic of learned names: 
Heat the meat then, bake the bread, 
Woman, as you desire. 
Fire’s the fellow for board and bed, 
But light the candles at your prayers 
For him you lech with, or will wed : 
Heraclitus added Fire. 
The power of imaginative assemblage shown in her earlier poems is latent in 
the inner pattern of the later poems, so that sparseness and directness never 
imply paucity. It is pleasant to agree completely and for once with Mr. Yeats : 
“Face to face with the problem that has perplexed us all, she can unite a 
modern subject and vocabulary with traditional richness.” 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


THE FEMININE ATTITUDE 


THE WEATHER IN THE STREETS. By Rosamonp LEHMANN. Collins. 8s. 


ISS ROSAMOND LEHMANN occupies a special place in contem- 

porary literature. She is, after Miss Dorothy Richardson, the novelist of 
all others—among those whose work is to be taken seriously—who most com- 
pletely represents the feminine attitude of mind. Olivia Curtis, whose portrait 
as a young girl in Invitation to the Waltz left so luminous and lasting an 
impression of the critical, dedicatory hour of youth, now reappears at a later 
and more mature phase of experience. And again, at this differently critical hour, 
as in the confusion and frustration of adolescence, she stands apprehensively and 
courageously, a gentle yet passionate symbolic figure, for the whole race of 
vulnerable women for whom her creator must now be looked upon as interpreter- 
in-chief. 

If there were not more “ to her ” than this, Miss Lehmann’s melancholy and 
defeatist exposure of the inadequate equipment of women for their encounters 
with men would soon become wearisome. But there is much more. The 
delicacy of her perception is matched by a style which, at its best, so exquisitely 
evokes a human gesture, a room, a street, or a landscape, that there are 
few writers of the day with whom one can compare her; and under all this 
rather enervating indulgence in sadness there is a latent strength and humour 
that should enable her to avoid her sentimental lapses. 

It must be said that these are more frequent and apparent in this 
sequel to the earlier meeting of Rollo Spencer and Olivia Curtis, with the more 
detailed, contrasting background of the Spencer and Curtis families, than in 
the passing salutation of Invitation to the Waltz. It may be objected, also, that 
she hampers her story by dodging from the first to the third person in telling it ; 
but, on the whole, her use of this now familiar device succeeds. 


V. SCOTT-JAMES 
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THE ART OF MR. ANAND 

THE COOLIE. By Mutx Ray Ananp. Lawrence and Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
Ara reading this vivid and exquisitely moving story of an Indian coolie’s 

life from the time when, hardly more than a child, he leaves his village in 
the hills, until his pathetic end as a rickshaw boy dying of consumption, one 
realizes how far the English novelists’ skill and understanding lag behind 
the foreign in the task of using the material of the lower depths. The 
English scene does not offer, of course, the exotic contrasts and colour which 
Mr. Anand has in his India where misery itself has a dramatic, almost spectacular 
quality. The casual ward and the embankment seat provide, for the novelist, a 
misery perhaps as profound as is found in Bombay where the coolies and the 
lepers at night lie contorted like dead dogs in the street in wretched sleep, but 
there is not the same open and epic sense of doom beyond even pity. Or, if 
there is, the English novelist has not yet caught it. The Coolie has, what the 
English novel has lost—the space, the immense variety of incident and character, 
that was once in the picaresque novel. 

Mundu, the tough, frightened little hillboy who comes down from his village 
full of joy because he is going to work and see the world, is the perfect new hero 
for this picaresque revival. He is not the old type who could live by his wits, 
because an underdog’s wits are powerless in the end against the complex 
machinery of economic oppression. He exists as a small coal of life, alone, the 
small glow of shy, naive humanity which the system will snuff out, and turn to 
a hard, ugly, useless cinder. The propagandist intention in all Mr. Anand’s 
work is digested completely, as those who have read his other novels will 
know. He is an artist. This is plain in the opening comedy of Mundu’s life as a 
servant in the house of a minor Indian clerk who is absurdly anxious to emulate 
the habits of those just above him. And Mr. Anand does not generalize. He 
is just as profoundly exact in his observation of the English clerk who comes to 

_tea and of the hundred and one buzzing anxieties, jealousies and comedies 
which swarm like flies over the sensitive skin of a complicated caste-and money- 
ridden life. From this early comedy the story of Mundu moves to its gradually 
tragic channel. The boy escapes from the family who beat him. He throws 
himself on the world. He jumps trains on his journeys across India. He lives on 
the starvation line. Arriving in Bombay he goes to work in an English cotton 
mill, having attached himself to a family as vagrant as himself. ‘They are older, 
down-trodden with a misery which Mundu is not old enough to realize will 
later on be his if he lives. 

These Bombay chapters are unforgettable. Mr. Anand has a marvellous power 
of evoking an immensely varied life as it bubbles in front of his eyes, without 
once losing contact with his characters. He sees through Mundu’s eyes, adjusts 
himself to Mundu’s life and feels with his skin, so that the narrative is sensitive 
and living. Reading Mr. Anand one is brought into contact with a humane 
sensibility of the first order ; and the crudity of thought or feeling which leaves 
one dissatisfied in the majority of politically-conscious novels and makes most of 
them half-baked and pretentious, is entirely absent. Mr. Anand’s picture is real, 
comprehensive and subtle, and his gifts in all moods from the farce to comedy, 
from pathos to tragedy, from the realistic to the poetic, are remarkable. This is. 
the most impressive and engrossing novel I have read for months. 


V. S. PRITCHETT 
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A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 


GOLD FEVER. By L. M. Nessirr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


M: L. M. NESBITT in his last book presents in plain and compassionate 
prose the conditions of life inthe Johannesburg goldfields as he knew 
them from 1912 to 1916. He went out to the mines as a young engineer on a 
post-graduate course. He spent his years in Johannesburg as mine surveyor, 
shift boss, mine captain, and qualified at last as the youngest mine manager in 
South Africa. It was a progress downwards, to deeper and deeper levels, for 
the deeper you go into the earth the more highly you are paid in exchange for 
your shortening life. Eight years is the average life of a miner before he reaches 
the surface for the last time with ruined lungs and dies, sitting upright in the 
hospital bed so as to harbour his last breaths. For the sake of gold, which we 
learnt at school is only a medium of exchange, a token which those of my 
generation can hardly remember seeing except in the form of rings and cuff-links, 
for the sake of a company’s dividends, a man is expected to show as much 
devotion and courage as in the service of an ideal. Of Nesbitt himself, Mr. Plomer 
writes in his admirable introduction : 


The best of his life was passed in the service of Big Business. With slightly 
different chances it might have been spent in the service of modern warfare, and 
would have been equally distinguished. We are left to marvel how the noblest 
qualities are brought out in unexalted causes, and we do not admire him less because - 
we know he had completely seen through the cause he served. He stuck to his 
jobs, and I doubt if he ever did anything shabby. 


This book, I think, is Nesbitt’s best. His descriptive power was never more 
vivid, and he has done one extraordinarily difficult thing: he has shown men 
living heroically without romanticizing their circumstances at all. We all feel 
the strong appeal of asceticism, and there are few “ All Quiets ” which do not 
wake the response: “ how terrible, of course, but what an experience to have 
lived through.” Never for a moment does Nesbitt induce that feeling for the 
Johannesburg mines, where phthisis is the condition of life: ‘“‘ The fine grit, so 
light that the movement going on in the air was quite sufficient to hold much 
of it floating in suspension for an indefinite time, consisted of minute particles 
with points far finer than that of any needle and edges infinitely sharper than 
that of any knife. With each breath the miner drew, thousands of these glassy 
splinters rushed into his lungs, piercing the tissues and causing lesions that 
could never heal.”’ And this was one of the accidentals of life (rains had flooded 
the lowest levels and had loosened the beams of the lift shaft) : 


As I stood there, looking down at the dark water, I became aware all at once of a 
horrible grinding and crashing, which filled the vault with a terrible nerve-shattering 
din. As I drew back, shrinking, looking this way and that to see what it was that 
caused the awful clangour, the huge iron box of a lift shot past the opening with its 
load of shrieking men, and flinging up sheets of water which drenched me from 
head to foot, sank like a stone in the flooded bottom of the shaft. 


Slavery, espionage, agents provocateurs, liquor in place of wages: these 
formed the squalid everyday background to the heroic life. ““ Men worked out 
their eight years, or a little less or a little more, and duly died, as though 
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dutifully conforming to a strange custom of the underground country.” Perhaps 
it 1s an inevitable part of human nature, the necessity men feel to make agonies 
out of the simplest needs. 

GRAHAM GREENE 


THE IMPASSIONED SEA-PORT 


TTHE SECRET JOURNEY. By James Hantey. Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 


1B this sequel to The Furys—in this first sequel, for the chronicle is apparently 
not ended—Fanny Fury is still in the centre of the circle ; but the reader has 
been moved along the circumference, the angle of vision is altered, and the 
minor and major characters have changed places. Denny Fury and old Mangan, 
those two familiar moons in Fanny’s orbit, pass into eclipse, Denny going back 
to sea, old Mangan to Cork, to be handy for the family grave. The Secret Journey 
is the story of young Peter and Anthony Fury; of their sister-in-law Sheila 
Fury, whom Peter loves ; of the Kilkeys, of Brigid Mangan ; of Anna Ragner 
the moneylender, and Corkran, her jackal. These last two sinister figures grow 
in importance and bulk until they overshadow the whole volume and the lives 
of all the Furys. 

Mr. Hanley, in shifting his position, seems at first to have lost focus, and it is 
some while before he regains it. In particular, the outline of Denny is no longer 
sharp, and it is a relief when he signs on and sails away. That moment is the 
turning-point in the story. From then on it, and Mr. Hanley, come into their 
own again, and the reader is once more held in thrall by the power of an extra- 
ordinary writer. Very strange and lurid is the life in the crowded streets and 
houses of Gelton. Was there ever such a town? Were there ever such people ? 
The questions repeatedly force themselves forward, and the answer is not 
always “‘ Yes’; but one would not, even if one could, escape from the author’s 
pages, from his world of close-up humanity and magnified passions. Passion 
is the stuff of his novels, wherein such few men and women as seem at first 
to be passionless wander faint and forlorn and insubstantial until Mr. Hanley, 
patiently peeling them until their secrets are laid bare, reveals them in sudden 
and tremendous solidity. 

Some readers find him depressing, and their meaning is clear enough. Others 
find him politically or socially significant, and their meaning is even clearer. But 
to estimate him as an entertainer or a tract is the height of injustice. He is a 
novelist of the first importance ; a novelist whose importance is based on his 
ability to squeeze, and to go on squeezing, and then to probe, and then, return- 
ing, to squeeze once again, the human heart. Regarded in this way, as a relentless 
and indefatigable student of man’s secret motives, he is neither depressing nor 
amusing, neither socially significant nor insignificant; rather, he fills the mind’s 
eye as a granite figure carved, on an heroic scale, by Epstein—implacable, 
immovable, unhurried, and slightly terrifying. By the time he has finished with 
one of his men or women (even with as noble a creature as Fanny) they are 
bone-dry ; not another drop is to be wrung from them, there is nothing more to 
be said. They are flung down before us; we prod them, they lie sapless and 
still ; in awed fascination we stare at them until, with a little shiver, we begin 
to wonder what we shall look like if ever Mr. Hanley takes a fancy to us. 

ARNOLD PALMER 
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RELIGION IN THE VICTORIAN AGE 


RELIGION IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. By L. E. Ettiotr-Binns. 
Lutterworth Press. 15s. 


HE Church of England, during the nineteenth century, passed through 
many fires that were badly needed—both as purgatorial and destructive. 
For the Church which had expelled the Wesleyans and settled down comfort- 
ably to the tragic enormities of child labour and industrial slavery needed 
something to scorch it into life. Dr. Elliott-Binns is too learned an historian to 
colour up the dark patches in his picture ; but he makes the most of the light 
which came from the early evangelical revival and the Oxford Movement into 
which that fervour finally broke. We therefore have glimpses of some heroic 
figures, and not the least service this book does to the cause of religion is in 
showing how the two movements can be blended into a single idea of a Church. 
The emphasis of the book is undoubtedly upon the events of “the great 
Queen’s reign”; and what a time that was for thought in general and for 
religion in particular ! For the age was one of pioneers in Science, in Literature, 
in Art and in Education ; and the names of Darwin, Ruskin, Arnold and George 
Eliot are still household words among us. There is, therefore, plenty of material 
for the historian of religion ; and the author who has brought to life the Middle 
Ages for us in Innocent the Third, Erasmus and The Decline and Fall of the 
Medieval Papacy may here be trusted to revive this later epoch in the Church’s 
history with the same knowledge, candour, insight and good sense. His chapters 
on the Oxford Movement are perhaps the best in the book, and not least because 
he is aware of its limitations as well as the glorious work that it did for English 
religion in the social and moral, as well as in the religious, sphere; but the whole 
book is a model of balanced thought and judicious summary. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON 


A TOUGH GUY’S TALE 

A GUN FOR SALE. By GraHam Greene. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

R. GRAHAM GREENE has turned his training as film critic to good 

account. His new novel has the swiftness of action and the crispness of 
dialogue of a good talkie. It is the study of an assassin hired by an armament 
manufacturer to kill the war minister of a Socialist State in such a way as to 
precipitate war. The story is extremely exciting. Raven, the sinister, hare-lipped 
assassin, moves stealthily and fearsomely across the scene. Double-crossed by 
his masters he is paid with stolen notes. His revolt against their treachery, his 
strange alliance with the attractive young woman who is engaged to the man 
from the Yard, his pursuit of his betrayers and his revenge are superbly described. 
Here is an anglicized version of the American tough guy story. 

But Mr. Greene has a point to make as well as a story to tell. The tough guy 
we have learnt recently, is soft at the centre. Mr. Greene, attempting to penetrate 
this heart of darkness, shows us the workings of the assassin’s mind; his 
unconscious desire to be trusted and loved ; to be looked at without a shudder ; 
his response to the Beautiful Girl’s offer of friendship. Sentimentality creeps 
in as it does into all tough guy novels except those of Dostoievski. It requires a 
mind of extraordinary power to discern and to exhibit the inter-relationship of 
good and evil. A little tilt either way produces sentimentality or cynicism, the 
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two variants of defective vision. Raven, one feels, is too easily regenerated. 
Would a man of such exceptional brutality be so easily touched by the trust 
of a good woman ? The scene in the shed where the two are sheltering from the 
police is touching. Shivering with cold, he gives her his coat. The ice round his 
heart melts rapidly. But could he, one asks, learn in so short a time to be con- 
siderate ? Could he acquire so suddenly all the best characteristics of the Old 
School Tie ? Would Acky, the unfrocked priest and his vicious old wife, reveal 
even to each other so charming a tenderness? Their language is lyrical (a 
language which no modern writer would dare put into the mouths of the 
beautiful or good). This tough old pair might have cherished a deep loyalty for 
each other but they would hardly have retained so eloquent a love. 

However, Mr. Greene is too austere a writer to slip right over. The girl 
becomes revolted when she hears the full tale of Raven’s brutalities ; suddenly 
she becomes horribly conscious of the hare-lip. In the end she betrays him to 
the police. Raven, forsaken by all mankind, ends up with a mass slaughter of 
the armament manufacturer, the manufacturer’s tout and himself which is 
described in Mr. Greene’s most macabre vein. The girl goes back to her honest 
and stolid policeman, whose trust in women, one is glad to think, has been 
severely shaken. Mr. Greene’s novel is, as he himself describes it, an entertain- 
ment and a very good one. But in a final and moving passage he describes the 
common man’s England in terms which reveal him as a resolute opponent of 
those forces of violence and greed which lead to war. 

V. M. L. SCOTT 


MRE. -PRIEST LEY 
THEY WALK IN THE CITY. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


ERNARD SHAW once wrote to T. E. Lawrence that if he persisted in 

playing the part of a common soldier he would end up as a common soldier 
in actual fact. And, to compare small things with great, it might be said that 
Mr. Priestley has devoted his sympathies, as a writer, so persistently to the 
perfectly ordinary person, that he has ended by becoming the most perfectly 
ordinary person himself. In his earliest work there was a strain of fantasy that 
promised well. Whatever falsities The Good Companions contained, nobody 
could deny the “‘ bounce.” But They Walk in the City is not even a first-class 
entertainment. The public has been taught to expect long novels from Mr. 
Priestley, and, by hook or by crook, long they must be. The action is of the 
slenderest—the separation and coming together of lovers—and admittedly, if it 
is to be effective at all, depends upon suspense, delays, and the sense of duration. 
But there are 515 pages, and it is on page 438 that there is to be recognized for 
the first time a tense dramatic interest in the story itself. From that point on the 
situation is exciting and works up to a fine climax. 

Previous to this the effects of suspense are obtained by nothing better than a 
to-be-continued-in-our-next trick of breaking off at the end of a chapter 
about Edward, to revert to the fortunes of Rose, or vice versa. Delays and duration 
are achieved by stringing on to the thread of the action a mass of episodes and 
portraits, in a few of which Mr. Priestley reappears in his happiest vein. With 
Mr. Mantoni, the decayed conjurer in a music-hall, and in the shop of tricks and 
magic kept by an old ally, we are on the picturesque territory which never fails 
to revive the old “ bounce.” 

For the rest there are the portraits—whole pages devoted to perfectly ordinary 
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people—what they looked like, an event or two from their past, and if the puppet 
moves a limb or two, so much the better—puppets, who are joined on to the 
story by the merest accident and never appear in it except on their own portrait 
page. Then there are episodes, incidents, many prim disapprovals, and lots and 
lots of warnings. Don’t believe all the advertisements tell you. Do be careful, 
girls, of strange women offering you a lift in their cars. When Rose, the waitress, 
decides that she thinks a highbrow young man in a dark-blue shirt and of some- 
what diffuse ideas “ rather silly,” that is assuredly the voice of Mr. Priestley, 
who in perfect sympathy with the mind of a waitress has come to the same 
conclusion. Hear him, in contrast, on those dance-tunes which “ express some- 
thing deeply American and very real, a sort of dark inner despair lit with stabs 
and glitterings of sexual excitement.” And read him, if you can, without blushing, 


on the all too seldom treated theme, he feels, of ‘‘ happiness.” . 
PETER BURRA 


LAWRENCE OF THE “SEVEN PILLARS” 


PORTRAIT OF T. E. LAWRENCE. By Vyvyan RicuHarps. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
R. RICHARDS, a life-long friend of T. E. Lawrence, brushes aside the 
journalistic but persistent appellation “‘ Lawrence of Arabia,” and attempts, 

through his knowledge of Lawrence from eager, undergraduate days at Oxford 

to the post-War days of disillusion, an appreciation of ‘‘ Lawrence of the Seven 

Pillars.” His theme is, in fact, that that book was Lawrence, or, as the author and 

many of us would say, zs Lawrence, and that it was for Lawrence’s presentation 

of events in Arabia, not for the part he played in those events, that immortality 
is his. 

This is a disarming weapon, but it is successful. It is true that Mr. Richards 
does not always use it fairly. After recounting certain aspects of Lawrence at 
Jesus College which the author admits to be trivial, he accepts somewhat 
uncritically, in sketching the war in Arabia, Lawrence’s own version of that war. 
The splendour of Lawrence’s prose has beguiled many readers into taking his 
story as history. But although Mr. Richards recognizes fully that it is not 
history, he questions no fact in Seven Pillars. For such questioning we may 
perhaps have to wait for the books to be published by Arab participants in the 
“ Revolt,” some of whom thought Lawrence childish or unintelligible or mad, 
and others of whom were scarcely aware of his existence. 

But for the latter part of his book alone, Mr. Richards is supremely worth 
reading. In showing how Lawrence was a man of his time, alike in his self- 
consciousness, in his unwillingness to offer complete surrender to anybody, and 
in his lack of faith in any cause which could permanently inspire him, this 
author beyond a doubt comes very near to presenting the scholar, the soldier, 
and the introvert as he really was. A very rare man, Lawrence, and here, because 
of the common-sense treatment, which laughs anticipatorily at the certain dis- 
section of Lawrence by the psycho-analysts, convincingly portrayed. 

In conclusion, one little point, to prove how the world moves. Mr. Richards, 
following Lawrence and under the spell of his majestic prose, describes the 
walls of the marvellous gorge, Wadi Rum, as unscalable. Shortly after I left that 
earthly Paradise, in the spring of last year, those walls were scaled. Lawrence 
never knew that, but he might have found wondering satisfaction in that it was 
an R.A.F. officer who performed the feat. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 


MR. LOVEDAY’S LITTLE OUTING. 
By EveLyn WaucH. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Everything, however full of initial promise, 

always turns out for the worst in the world 

of Mr. Waugh’s imagination. In these stories 
as in his novels, he depends for his effect 
upon the ludicrous elements in failure, frus- 
tration and grief. They are very uneven in 
quality. Two of them—an injudicious ven- 
ture into the macabre and a feeble alter- 
native ending for A Handful of Dust—are 
failures. Of the rest all but one represent the 
very best kind of writing that can be found 
in the magazine story. In one story alone 
does Mr. Waugh do justice to the talents 
which make him one of the most exciting of 

modern novelists: ‘ Bella Fleace Gave a 

Party ” is a masterpiece. 

STANDING ROOM ONLY. By WatTER 
GREENWOOD. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Greenwood has followed up his indus- 
trial novels with an entertainingly senti- 
mental story of a provincial draper’s assist- 
ant who wrote a successful play. The back- 
stage scenes, the Bohemian producer, the 
lovely leading lady from Manchester who 
married a Lord—these are the common 
material of theatrical fiction. But in his por- 
traits of the dramatist’s good-for-nothing, 
swashbuckling father, his dour, obstinate old 
mother, and his possessive, provincial 
fiancée, Mr. Greenwood reveals those qual- 
ities of perception and humour which 
characterized his earlier and more distin- 
guished work. 

THE THINGS MEN DO. By Ruys 
Davies. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Rhys Davies is one of the finest short 

story writers of our time. In this new collec- 

tion, his singing prose and his dour humour 
are seen at their best. With the exception of 

“Cherry Blossom on the Rhine,” a deli- 

ciously ironic commentary on the Aryan con- 

ception of love, the Welsh stories are the 


most successful. “ Caleb’s Ark,” a splendid 

portrait of a religious maniac, “ Half Holi- 

day,” a riotous Saturday afternoon on a - 

Welsh platform and “ Resurrection,” are 

admirable examples of Mr. Rhys Davies’ 

grimly robust and rather terrifying art. 

THE LAST ENEMY. By L. A. G. Strone. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The action of this book is so curiously 

miscellaneous—anti-war sentiments from a 

new angle, prep. school scandal, ghosts 

and spiritualistic speculations—that it almost 
looks designed to make a comprehensively 
popular appeal. Yet the first two items are 
sincerely and sensitively handled, and only 
the latter fails to present itself convincingly. 

And in spite of the uneven distribution of 

episodes the hero is a clear, consistent char- 

acter, the story constantly entertaining. 

PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Lapy 
ELEANOR SMITH. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Medora is the daughter of a loose woman, 
but she is a lady by nature ; she is therefore 
a failure on the stage but a success in the 
peerage. The scene is cast in the last century 
when the stage was the stage, and the peer- 
age was the peerage. The characters are of 
the proud and complex variety more often 
found in fiction than in life and the story 
moves with a swing from incident to in- 
cident. The singular infelicity of the title is 
obvious. 

ANDREAS, or THE UNITED. By Huco 
von HoFMANNSTHAL. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by Marie HoTtincer. Dent. 
8s. 6d. 

This, Hofmannsthal’s only attempt at a 

novel, was left unfinished, which is greatly 

to be lamented, in spite of the translator’s 

precious claim that its “‘ incompleteness . . . 

is one of the profoundest truths it incor- 

porates.” A remark unworthy of her excel- 
lent achievement in the translation itself. 

About quarter of the book is given in a com- 

plete draft, the restin rather incoherent note- 

form. A young spiritual adventure, it is 
delicately balanced between the imaginative 
2A 
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realism which made of Rosenkavalier a 
masterpiece, and the fantasy which makes 
Frau ohne Schatten so provokingly difficult a 
work. 
GUEST OF REALITY. By PAr LacerK- 
vist. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Par Lagerkvist’s stories, bathed as they are 
in the pale, mysterious light of Scandinavia, 
are difficult for the English reader. There is 
too much vague symbolism and straining 
after an elusive meaning. “ The Hangman ” 
is a diatribe against Fascist violence ; “‘ The 
Eternal Smile” an occasionally moving 
allegory of the Dead in eternity calling upon 
God for the truth; ‘‘ Guest of Reality,” a 
queer, melancholy story—the best in the 
volume—of a young man haunted by the 
fear of death. 
TURN, MAGIC WHEEL. By 
PowELL. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
In extremely sophisticated prose, apt for its 
setting, Miss Powell, a young American 
writer, discusses the ironic story of lives that 
centre round the careers of an elder and 
younger novelist. The whole mood and con- 
duct of the narrative are a very clear mirror 
of such a corner of life, but the authoress is 
sometimes carried away by her own vir- 
tuosity. 
CATHEDRAL CLOSE. By Susan Goop- 
YEAR. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The cathedral close is a community in itself 
and one which Mrs. Goodyear knows inti- 
mately. The leisurely narrative winds pleas- 
antly among the lives of the inhabitants. The 
coming of a new Dean and his clever, aloof 
wife, who gradually becomes acclimatized ; 
the love affairs of the younger set; the 
scandal of Canon Carmichael’s past ; church 
politics—all are treated with complete 
assurance and with a quiet understanding. 
ROME’S GIFT. By Atrrep TRESSIDER 
SHEPPARD. Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Sheppard contrives to give to the 
traditional historical romance a distinct and 
fresh personality. Enormous scholarship and 
an imagination which is yet finely free of the 
academical combine to reconstruct the past 
with peculiar vividness. It was a stroke of 
genius to tell the story of the Great Schism 
through the figure of a cardinal whose for- 
tunes are torn between the two factions; 
‘and the drama of public and private emo- 
tions—of history and fiction—is co-ordinated 
in a most exciting and moving narrative. 
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SO THEY BEGAN. By Joun Gurumin. 


Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


The great New Zealand novel still remains 


to be written, despite Mr.Guthrie who, in this 
worthy successor to The Little Country, pro-— 
vides every ingredient from Maoris to 
pioneers, from bell-birds to a very realistic 


gold-rush. Mr. Guthrie has style, humour, — 
and expert knowledge of his subject, but has _ 


not yet learnt to subordinate his high spirits 
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to his theme, and, until he improves his | 


respect for the unities, will continue to 


write eminently readable books that are — 


hardly good novels. 
THEIR WAYS DIVIDE. By DENNIS 
Kincaip. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The drama of friendship and conflicting 


loyalties give Mr. Kincaid an emotional 
raison d’étre for this study of the political 
ramifications of the new India. Edward 


Holme and Naru, the son of a Brahmin, — 


who had met as children, became fast friends. 
The fate of the young Indian nationalist, who 
is eventually swept in the Terrorist move- 


ment, has more than a personal significance. — 


MURDER IN MESOPOTAMIA. By 
AGATHA CHRISTIE. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The creator of Hercule Poirot never repeats 
herself. When she transports that much- 
travelled investigator of crime to the East, 
she creates a fittingly strange problem for 
him to work out in the setting of ancient 
ruins. Nor does she make the mistake of 
overworking her hero and leaving nothing 
for his audience to be or do. The company 
of archzologists among whom Poirot now 


finds himself are not mere lay figures. As" 


for Nurse Leatheran, whose spirited account 
of the murder of one of their number evokes 
a warmly human and fallible personality, she 
puts Poirot in the second place and walks 
away with the story. 

THE BATH MYSTERIES. By E. R. Pun- 

SHON. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Good, straightforward writing is always 
to be expected from Mr. E. R. Punshon, 
with a well-kept secret and a climax worth” 
waiting for. Detective-Sergeant Bobby Owen, 
now playing his capable conciliatory, but 
determined, part with Scotland Yard in The 
Bath Mysteries, has a first-rate plot to un- 
ravel, with life insurance as a probable 
motive for crime, and a rich variety of inter- 
ested persons who might have committed it. 
Mr. Punshon, having given his chosen in- 
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vestigator (for whom he would hardly claim 
the intellectual brilliance of a Peter Wimsey) 
a test worthy of his courage and common 
sense, is once again to be congratulated on 
not trying to put more into a detective story 
than it will hold. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE WAR IN OUTLINE, 1914-18. By 
Lippety Hart. Faber. 53. 
Most of the material for this book already 
existed in the author’s History of the World 
War, but he has made use of all subsequent 
evidence (e.g., Mr. Lloyd George’s War 
Memoirs). It is far the most brilliant and 
authoritative short history of the war that 
has appeared in the English language. Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart is not only an expert in the 
tactics, strategy and history of war; he has 
an imaginative grasp of the larger issues for 
lack of which most of our generals failed. He 
presents a lucid account of the larger plans 
and the operations in all the theatres of war ; 
the endless mistakes which fortunately were 
- not all on one side; the “ preconceived 
theories”” of Haig and others with their 
disastrous consequences—the ‘‘ working of 
the military mind.” This book should please 
Mr. Lloyd George. 
A HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Epmunp 
Curtis. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
This is the most useful work on Irish history 
to appear for many years. Mr. Curtis is at 
his happiest when writing of medizval Ire- 
land (his earlier book on that subject is a 
classic), but he is never anything but scholar- 
ly and thoughtful when writing on any 
period. From beginning to end this book is a 
model of how history should be written. It 
is a miracle to have crowded the whole of 
Irish history into a volume so short as this ; 
even more miraculous in doing so to have 
left hardly anything out. 
THE BIRTH OF CHINA. By HERRLEE 
GLESSNER CREEL. Cape. 155. 
Here are the results of four years’ intensive 
research into the beginnings of Chinese 
history. Until lately little was known about 
any period before 1122 B.c. The discovery 
of inscribed ‘‘ oracle bones” in northern 
Honan has given Dr. Creel his basic material 
for describing the flourishing civilization of 
the Shang dynasty, which dates back to 
nearly 2000 B.c. He emphasizes that his 
book, richly illustrated and derived through- 
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out from a first-hand study of original 

sources, is ‘not written for specialists ” ; 

and the general reader could have no better 
suet to this Bronze Age culture of the Far 
ast. 

HONORIA LAWRENCE: A Fragment of 
eee History. By Maup Diver. Murray. 
16s. 

The wife of Sir Henry Lawrence of Luck- 

now had charm, character and intelligence. 

Mrs. Diver, telling the story of her difficult 

but devoted married life, displays a beautiful 

personality against a carefully-drawn but 

vivid background of pre-Mutiny India. A 

very long book about a minor personage 

justifies itself by its genuine abundance of 
attractive material (drawing on_ hitherto 
unpublished intimate contemporary records). 

The author, knowing her subject as well as 

loving it, proves that history from the domes- 

tic angle is history still, and as moving as any. 

HISTORY IN THE OPEN AIR. By H. J. 
RANDALL. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

Some of the matter of this lively and useful 

little book has already appeared in THE 

Lonpon Mercury. The author, starting 

from the axiom that “ The face of the 

country is the most important document we 
possess,”’ reconstructs the lives of our ances- 
tors from existing dyke, trackway, river bed 
and (with a proper scorn for the over-imag- 
inative philologists) from place-names. He 
surveys the great advances in archeology 
in our own time and pays tribute to pioneers 
like Professor Harold Peake and Mr. 

Hilaire Belloc, though he firmly corrects 

some of the hasty conclusions of the latter. 

EDWARD STUART TALBOT. By Gwen- 
DOLEN STEPHENSON. S.P.C.K. ros. 6d. 

As a member of what may fairly be called the 

Liberal Catholic school of thought in the last 

century, Talbot was one of those few who 

established that moderate type of High 

Churchmanship which has become the in- 

tellectual norm of her thought and worship, 

and issued in the Prayer Book of 1928. Lady 

Stephenson has drawn the portrait with sym- 

pathy and reverence for her subject ; but one 

wishes that she had dealt more with the 
method by which Talbot handled Church 
affairs and rather less with the social and 

Parliamentary figures that came into his life. 

The story is delicately told ; nobody aware 

of the part it played in shaping the Church 

can afford to miss it, 
2a* 
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THE WHOLE WORLD AND COM- 
PANY. By GreTcHEN GREEN. Constable. 
Ios. . 

Lively and likeable, Miss Green wanders 

over the world as unpretentiously, as gaily, 

and, in her own fashion, almost as enter- 
tainingly as the ever-lamented Stella Ben- 
son. As social worker, policewoman, govern- 
ness, film director, trainer of dogs for the 
blind, anything that offered, she has, start- 
ing from America, visited and revisited both 

Europe and Asia. Her pages on Tagore and 

his school have special interest, but she is 

never dull, never dispirited, never silly. 

CUSTOM IS KING: Essays presented to 
R. R. Maretr. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

Of these nineteen anthropological essays 

presented to the Rector of Exeter on his 

seventieth birthday two stand out by reason 
of their style, that of Dr. Preuss on the re- 
ligious significance of Paradise myths, and 
that of Professor Dawkins on Greeks and 

Northmen. Mr. Dudley Buxton, as editor, 

has had a heterogeneous mass to deal with, 

and his own contribution, on British and 

Saxon remains in the Oxford district, might 

well have been longer. A bibliography of the 

Rector’s scientific writings concludes the 

volume, which is fronted by a reproduction 

of Henry Lamb’s speaking portrait. 


LITERARY 


DING DONG BELL. By WALTER DE LA 
Marg. Faber. 53s. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare’s Ding Dong Bell, a 
collection of epitaphs strung on a thread of 
prose which is as haunting in its way as the 
verse, was first published twelve years ago. 
He has now revised and enlarged it. Of the 
four episodes into which it is divided 
“ Strangers and Pilgrims ” is the most satis- 
fying, because in it the prose and verse are 
linked together by a more real necessity than 
in the other three. But the background, even 
when it is little more than a delicately 
continued salting to a string of epitaphs, is 
always a haunting one, while the epitaphs, 
if at times rather too ingenious or fanciful, 
call up into the imagination an oddly 
diverse company of rural shades. 

TIME PAST. By Marte ScHEIKEVITCH. 

Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

The Paris Salon of Madame Scheikevitch 
was the meeting-place of many distinguished 
French writers. Her account of their con- 
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versations and habits, though rather tire- 

somely conceited, is sometimes genuinely in- 

formative. Anatole France is amusingly des- 
cribed, but much the best portrait is that of 

Proust, here shown as a morbid, affected yet 

eagerly affectionate creature. Mme. Scheik- 

evitch reproduces an interesting letter from 
him, written after the publication of Swann, 
which summarizes the future plan of “A la 

Recherche du Temps Perdu.” 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Vol. 
XVI. Edited by STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Chapman and Hall. 30s. 

This, the final volume of the noble edition 
reviewed in our May number, completes the 
poetry in six sections, including A Satire on 
Satirists. There are the usual notes, indexes 
to the 4 volumes of Poems, and a pleasant 
frontispiece from a view of Llanthony by 
Turner. Even this volume with all its poetic 
felicities shows Landor at his happiest in 
prose. One sentence from the footnotes to 
the Satire is worth the whole poem: ‘“‘ When 
men strike at genius, they strike at the face 
of God in the only way wherein he ever 
manifests it to them.” 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. By Members of 
the English Association. Vol. XXI. Col- 
lected by HERBERT READ. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, as heresy hunter and 

enfant terrible of academic criticism, enlivens 

these proceedings with a note on John 

Milton, in which Paradise Lost and Joyce’s 

Ulysses are juxtaposed. Prof. H. J. C. 

Grierson finds in the Scots poetry revival a 

modernist passion for new words and sounds, 

while Mr. W. H. Gardner in an excellent 
study of Gerard Manley Hopkins quarrels 
with that awkward phrase “sprung rhythm.” 

PRINCIPLES OF SHAKESPEARIAN 
PRODUCTION. By G. Wison Knicurt. 
Faber. ros. 6d. 

Professor Knight’s main thesis is that to 

realize the inner essence of a Shakespearian 

play there must be ubiquitous symbolism, 
manifested in lighting, music, properties, 
costumes, entrances and exits. The principles 
which in illustration of this thesis it is his 

purpose to advance are determined from a 

highly individual, not to say capricious, 

standpoint, and are in fact often no more 
than suggestive obiter dicta, in others there 
is commonsense, and even wisdom. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE ART OF FILM PRODUCTION. 
By ANDREW BUCHANAN. Pitman. 55s. 

Mr. Buchanan is well known as producer of 
the Cinemagazine. In his new book he ranges 
over most aspects of film production, touching 
on screen history, the influence of money on 
artistic ambitions, the function of the direc- 
tor, choice of material news reels, the quota 
system and so on, with a final chapter in 
screen magazines for amateurs. He combines 
expert commercial experience with the out- 
look of an artist and a social student. 


THE DESERT FATHERS. Translations 
from the Latin by HELEN WADDELL. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 

More selections from the Vite Patrum, the 

source from which Miss Waddell took her 

Beasts and Saints. The Fathers, as she points 

out in her sympathetic introduction, were 

not eloquent; here are no transcendental 
revelations, but sound human ethical wis- 
dom, and most moving stories, not only of 

- extraordinary asceticism, but of the more 

positive virtues of patience, humility, gentle- 

ness and love. The translation is, of course, 
simple and appropriate. 

PRIVATE OPINION: A COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK. By ALAN Pryce-JONEs. 
Cobden Sanderson. 6s. 

Each of Mr. Pryce-Jones’s reflections or 

reminiscences is introduced by reference to 

some book in his library. This is as good a 

way as another of giving form to the pleasant 

jottings of an Etonian with an agreeable out- 
look on life, an errant taste in literature and 

a proper background of travel.. Graceful 

writing about not very much. 

THE OPEN AIR: AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By 
ApRIAN BELL. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

This book should be read straight through, 

for the extracts in prose and verse are subtly 

combined to illustrate Mr. Bell’s feeling for 
the inherent nobility of the countryman, for 
the value of “individual authority” that 
rests in ‘‘a knowledge of process and of 
natural law,” the importance of the domestic 
arts and that sense of community which 
industrialism is destroying. Natural beauty 
is viewed chiefly from a utilitarian point of 
view, and although the country-lover is re- 
presented, there are few lyrical rhapsodies, 
and this persuasive book gives an absorbing 
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life. 


STUDIES IN HAND READING. By Dr 
CHARLOTTE Wo rr. Preface by ALpous 
Hux.ey. Chatto and Windus. ros. 6d. 

“‘ Nobody who has had a sitting with Dr. 

Wolff,” says Mr. Huxley in his Preface, ‘“‘ can 

doubt her ability.”” Her book would have been 

more interesting had she given more space to 
describing her principles and methods instead 
of nearly all to diagnoses of individual hands, 
whose imprints are reproduced, but evidently 
she has gone some way towards establishing 
palmistry as a branch of scientific psycho- 
logy. Among the hands diagnosed are those 
of Aldous and Julian Huxley, Bernard Shaw, 

T. S. Eliot, Virginia Woolf, John Gielgud, 

Gerald Heard and Osbert Sitwell. 

COSTUME IN THE DRAMA OF 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By M. Cuanninc. LINTHI- 
cum. Oxford University Press. 15s. 

This is a book badly needed by modern 
theatrical producers, who so often go wrong 
in fabrics and colours when attempting 
period staging, but is by no means for the 
dramatically-engaged alone. The difficulties 
of acquiring so much exact knowledge on so 
fluid a subject as dress are suggested by the 
quoted attempt of a letter-writer in 1598 to 
describe the hoods worn by ladies at Court : 
— “Some wearye sattin of all colours and 
some wearye none. Some of them wearye 
this day all these fashions and the next with 
out.” This important work is fully docu- 
mented and illustrated by photographs of 
portraits and actual garments of the period 
explored. 

CHINA’S RED ARMY MARCHES. By 
AGNES SMEDLEY. Lawrence and Wishart. 5s. 

When Mr. Peter Fleming wrote in 1933 

that the Kuomintang armies could not dis- 

tinguish between genuine peasants working 
the fields and members of the Chinese Red 

Army, he summed up the position accur- 

ately. The Red Army came into existence 

when Chiang-Kai-Shek expelled Commun- 

ism from the Nationalist Revolution of 1926. 

Since then Nanking has waged continual 

warfare on the peasantry of internal 

China who, under red leadership, have re- 

belled against landlords and war lords alike. 

Of this strange warfare Miss Smedley, in 

vivid Communese, tells exciting and verisim- 

ilar stories. 
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THE MATERIALS OF MEDIAEVAL 
PAINTING. By Dantet V. THOMPSON. 
Foreword by BERNHARD BERENSON. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

A useful handbook for the student of the 
technique of mediaeval painting, manuscript 
illuminating, fresco and oil painting. The 
matter is largely taken from contemporary 
treatises. Carriers, media and pigments are 
described clearly, and in terms readily com- 
prehensible to the general reader. 

THE BLACK ART. By RoLLo AHMED. 
Introduction by DENNIS WHEATLEY. John 
Long. 16s. 

Mr. Ahmed, an Egyptian, has studied black 

magic among the Indians of South America 

and in several parts of Asia; he is himself 
an exponent of Raja Yoga. His book includes 

a comprehensive history of the black art 

from early times, chapters on such subjects 

as witchcraft, werewolves, sex rites, necro- 
mancy, elementals and the Black Mass, with 
an account of magic practised to-day and 
some advice on exorcism. Whatever may be 
thought of his conclusions, he has assembled 

a mass of not easily accessible information 

for students of the shady side of occult lore 

and practice, new and old. 

SUSSEX COTTAGE. By EsTHER Mey- 
NELL. Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d. 

Still another writer has gone to live in Sus- 
sex and made a book about it. Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s surviving delight in the Sussex of to- 
day is heartening after Mr. Belloc’s recent 
obituary notice, and many visitors there will 
find just the friendly allusive guide they 
want in these informal records of little 
journeyings about the county. Mrs. Mey- 
nell is interesting and not over-sentimental 
about the building of her little house in the 
traditional Sussex manner. Her pleasant if 
not strikingly original chronicles are adorned 
by well-chosen photographs and will prob- 
ably become a popular gift book. 


MUSIC 


WILLIAM BYRD. By Epmunp H. FEL- 
LowEs. Oxford University Press. 15s. 
This definitive account of Byrd is the result 
of a life-time’s devotion, and commands 
admiration and respect. Two chapters sur- 
vey what is known of his life, while the rest 
of the book discusses his work, technically 
more than esthetically. In imagination, as 
in matters of research, Canon Fellowes is 
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almost always on the cautious side. But 

surely—among a few “‘buts”—what Peacham 

meant in calling Byrd “ our Phenix ” is 
obvious ? 

GLUCK. By Atrrep E1nsTEIN. Translated 
by Eric Bom. ‘“‘ Master Musicians” series. 
Dent. 4s. 6d. 

The latest work by Dr. Einstein, one of the 
most distinguished exiles from Germany, 
makes its first appearance in English, and in 
a first-rate translation by Mr. Blom. Unlike 
the other volumes of the series the life and 
work are here reviewed side by side, but the 
clear method of presentation allows the book 
to serve as well as usual for reference, while 
it reads admirably as a continuous story. 


POETRY 


THORNS OF THUNDER. Selected poems 
by Paut Exvarp. Translated by SAMUEL 
BeEcKETT, DeENiIs DeviiIn, Davin Gas- 
COYNE, EUGENE JoLas, Man Ray, GEORGE 
Reavey and RuTHVEN Topp. Edited by 
GrorGE ReAveEY. Europa Press and Nott. 
5S. 

Translation of lyric poetry is always 
risky ; of surrealist lyric poetry even riskier, 
for where the logical connections are so 
tenuous, more than ever depends on the ear. 
““ Les balances du silence ’’ has, if not more 
significance, yet more poetical raison d’étre 
than “scales of silence” (apart from 
the ambiguity of the English of this ex- 
ample). ‘The translators must, all the same, 
be congratulated on some sensitive and dis- 
tinguished work and thanked for introducing 
into this language a very delightful poet. 

THE SPLEEN. By MatrHew GreeEN. 
uo by W. H. Wi tiams. Methuen, 
3s. 6d. 

We are living in troublous times—as the 
old lady remarked, and this famous but little 
read poem of the eighteenth century is 
opportune. Here is the correct philosophic 
gloom, enlivened by neat vignettes of town 
and country. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF WELSH 
POETRY. By H. I. Bey. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. 

Far more than an extension of Dr. Bell’s 

earlier critical essay (Wrexham, 1925), these 

182 pages show the essential continuity, in 

spite of school and mode, of the “ technical 

mastery and concentrated force ”’ character- 
istic of Welsh poetry at its best. The sections 
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on Dafydd ap Gwilym and Pantycelyn may 
be recommended; more about the Iolo 
forgeries would have been welcome. Of the 
renderings the verse are to be preferred 
_ (admirable sonnet from Parry-Williams, p. 
171); the prose seldom escape from a per- 
haps deliberate Ossianism, which makes 
(e.g.) Owain’s “The Hirlas Horn” almost a 
companion to Chatterton’s adaptation of 
Evan Evans. A helpful résumé. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


IN THE SHADOW OF TO-MORROW: A 
Diagnosis of the Spiritual Distemper of 
our Time. By J. Hutzinca. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

No crisis like the present, asserts the author, 
succinctly but penetratively analysing cur- 
rent symptoms of decay—weakening of judg- 
ment, decline of the critical spirit, growth of 
superstition, denial of reason in politics and 
art. Doubtless the reader knows it all, even 
‘to the solution of individual regeneration, 
but the matter is the most vital of the day, 
and it is argued here with a point, brevity 
and insight which are masterly. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDHOOD : 
An Essay on Nature and Education. By 
Joseph H. WicksTEED. Chapman and 
Hall. tos. 6d. 

For many years headmaster of a very well- 
known Hampstead co-educational school, 
Mr. Wicksteed out of his experience has 
produced one of those rare but always valu- 
able books which not only expound a life- 
knowledge but also, and genuinely, embody a 
life-philosophy. Out of faith in the intrinsic 
goodness of human nature, he builds a sys- 
tem as well as a view of education. Every 
teacher should read this book ; it is lambent 
with the wisdom of authentic imagination. 

THE INDIAN STATES AND PRINCES. 
By Str Georce MacMunw. Jarrolds. 18s. 

This study provides an interesting and sub- 

stantial companion volume to Sir William 

Barton’s The Princes of India. Those 

who have studied the New India Act will 

realize that without the support of the Indian 

Princes it can never work out. Unless the 

Ruling Princes can somehow be brought 

into the Federation the future of India is a 

gloomy one. Sir George MacMunn has now 

added to his many studies of the Indian 
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Weltpolitik this useful Outline showing the 
many origins of the Princes, their contribu- 
tion to British Indian History and their 
struggle with Britain for the hegemony of 
India. Unfortunately the style of writing is 
very poor. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF WARWICK- 
SHIRE. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer 
and F. M. STENTON in collaboration with 
F. T. S. Houcuton. The English Place- 
Name Society. Vol. XIII, Cambridge 
University Press. 215. 

The history of England is preserved in the 

names of villages, farmsteads and fields more 

imperishably than in the chronicles. The edi- 
tors of this volume, for instance, are able to 
argue from the place-names just where the 
territory of the Mercians marched with that 
of the Hwicce. From the names on large-scale 
maps the student may trace the ancient 
settlement of the county as affected by its 
geographical features—notably by the great 
forest of Arden. Even in Shakespeare’s and 

Drayton’s time the name of Arden was little 

more than a memory, then lately revived by 

the researches of Leland and Camden. 

THE CONCISE DICTIONARY *OF 
ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. By ErLert 
ExwaLL. Oxford University Press. 155. 

Professor Ekwall has gathered together some 

15,000 English place-names, of which he 

traces the derivation, quoting for evidence 

their earliest recorded forms. There is an 
amazing amount of information packed into 
these closely-printed pages, which are intro- 
duced by scholarly essays explaining the 
various types of place-names, their sources 
in the spoken language of successive in- 
vaders, and the lessons to be learned from 
their study. Sometimes, as in the derivation 
he suggests for ‘ Arden,” his conclusions 
differ from those of the editors of the Place- 

Name Society. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLE. By Hucu 
Braun. Foreword by HILAIRE BELLOc. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

If we are to read early English history in the 

place-names, we have, in the English castle, 

says Mr. Belloc, “ illuminating objects ” for 
the study of ‘‘the whole of the English 

Middle Ages.” Mr. Braun describes an 

astonishing number of those that are still 

standing either whole or in ruins ; and, even 
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so, he does not include them all. They are 
pictured for us in some 150 illustrations 
from photographs and drawings, well- 
chosen and well-printed. Mr. Braun tells 
us of the principles of fortification on which 
they were built, the purposes whether 
of dwellings or of defence which they chiefly 
served, and the ways and means by which 
they were besieged and defended. 

NORTH AUSTRALIA. By C. Price Cont- 
GRAVE. Cape. Ios. 6d. 

* Until, with vision, we face the difficulties 
of winning the Far North to economic sub- 
jection we are truant to our national trust,” 
declares the author at the end of this very 
comprehensive history, geography, and econ- 
omic appraisal of the Northern Territory ; 
and, as an Australian, he is to be compli- 
mented on his courage and industry in re- 
vealing the full facts of his country’s be- 
trayal of that trust. He does not write well, 
but he writes to the point ; and it is to be 
hoped that Australians will be roused by his 
criticism to develop and populate a neg- 
lected land. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE BOUNTY: 
The Story of Pitcairn through Six Gener- 
ations. By H. L. Swapiro. Gollancz. 
tos. 6d. 

Though including a brief, informed résumé 

of the Bounty mutiny and early Pitcairn days, 

Dr. Shapiro is mainly concerned with the 

realistic aftermath of those much romanti- 

cized (if romantic) episodes. Describing his 
own 1934-5 visit to the Island, after years 
of preparatory study, he gives most space to 
documentation historical, cultural and biolo- 

gical. As attractive as informative, it is a 

necessary, and corrective, addition to 

Bounty literature. 

DON GYPSY. By Wa ter Srarkie. John 
Murray. ros. 6d. 

Dr. Starkie follows up his other travel books 

with a third which takes us through Barbary, 

Andalusia and La Mancha. The chief merit 

of the book lies in the individuality of the 

author in dressing up as a wandering min- 
strel and going forth from his home with 
almost an empty pocket prepared to take the 
rough with the smooth. He wears his erudi- 
tion lightly, but it is helpfully there. He is 
entertaining. The whole idea and method is 
unique and highly romantic; his cap and 
gown must indeed be something of a magi- 
cian’s cloak covering at times a scholar, a 
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minstrel, a Don Quixote, and an adventurer. 

But there is no economy of style, no attempt 

to make the book a work of art. 

ROMAN ROADS IN SOUTH EAST 
BRITAIN. By C. M. Hucues. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

This admirable little work on Roman Britain 

is published after the author’s death and 

after lying in manuscript for forty-five years. 

It says much for its thoroughness and origin- 

ality that it should still be of informative 

interest though such strides have been made 
in archeology since it was written. Mr. 

Hughes sifted the evidence for long accepted 

theories with the skill of a legal training and 

the natural caution of a born historian, and 
read Czsar’s accounts of this island in the 
political light of their time instead of as 
archzological truths. His conclusions on the 

Roman roads are based on his personal ob- 

servations. 

WENSLEYDALE. By ELLA PONTEFRACT 
in collaboration with, and wood-engrav- 
ings by, Marie HarT ey. Dent. 6s. 

There is neither room nor need for purple 
patches in this restrained but wholly admir- 
able account of Wensleydale. The authors’ 
intimate knowledge of it, gained much from 
books but even more at first hand—they 
have lived in their caravan in many parts of 
the dale—is conspicuous on every page, and 
their love for it cannot be missed by the 
reader. The book is compact with history and 
legend from the ice-age downwards; with 
description of fell, force, river, abbey and 
castle; with shrewd character-sketches of 
dalesmen and townsfolk, and accounts of 
their avocations and amusements. 

HISTORIC CYPRUS. By Rupert Gunnis. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Well got-up, clearly printed, nicely coloured 

in blue and white, this compact little octavo 

book of just under 500 pages, sketches Cyp- 
rus’s history from Neolithic times up to 

1925. The keenness and enthusiasm of the 

author may be realized by his diligence in 

being the first to visit the 670 villages and 

1,800 churches and chapels, as well as the 

monasteries and mosques. Persians, Egyp- 

tians, Greeks, Phcenicians, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Crusaders, Templars, Lusignans, Gen- 
oese, Venetians, Turks, Jews and British 
appear on the scene in succession. Professor 

David Talbot Rice contributes an introduc- 

tion on “ Icons and the Greek Church.” 
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JOHN BUCHAN 
THE ISLAND OF SHEEP 


His best adventure since “ Greenmantle ” 7/6 net 


A. E. W. MASON 
FIREK OVER ENGLAND 
“This wonderful book, as much a masterpiece 


in its way as ‘Westward Ho’”—Morning Post 
7/6 net 


ALFRED TRESIDDER 
SHEPPARD 


ROME’S GIFT 


* Alive with energy .. . a work of unmistakable 
power and vividness °—Scotsman 8/6 net 


FRANK 8. SMYTHE 
OVER TYROLESE HILLS 


A wonderful land .. . a glorious mountain book 
.. . lovely illustrations 12/6 net 
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Among the very few books which will be 
published this month are Mr. Peter 
Fleming’s News From Tartary, to be 
published by Messrs. Cape on August 7th, 
and Mr. Beverley Nichols’ No Place Like 
Home, to be published by the same firm on 
August 21st. Messrs. Methuen announce for 
August 6th Learn and Live, by A. E. Heath, 
Professor of Philosophy, University College 
of Cardiff, and W. E. Williams, Secretary, 
British Institute of Adult Education, a study 
of the history, aims and results of Adult 
Education. Messrs. Gollancz announce Days 
of Contempt, a short novel by André Malraux, 
author of La Condition Humaine, for August 
roth, and Messrs. Heinemann Far Forest, by 
Francis Brett Young, for August 24th. 

It seems best in a month when so little is 
being published to forecast some of the more 
important autumn books. 

The next two volumes of Lloyd George’s 
Autobiography will be published by Messrs. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson in October. 
Vol. IIT of the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill’s 
Life of the Duke of Marlborough will be 
published by Messrs. Harrap in October. 
On September roth Mr. J. A. Spender’s 
Great Britain, Empire and Commonwealth, 
1886-1935 is expected from Messrs. Cassell, 
who will also publish later in September 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon’s Life of Earl 
Jellicoe. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton ex- 
pect to publish this autumn Cesar in 
Abyssinia, by G. L. Steer, The Times corre- 
spondent in Abyssinia during the last year. 

The same publishers announce Mr. Philip 
Guedalla’s new book The Hundred Years, 
being the history of the century following 
the accession of Queen Victoria. 

On September 3rd Messrs. Cassell will 
publish a collection of The Letters of Henry 
VIII, edited by Miss M. St. Clare Byrne. 

A further volume in the sequence of the 
Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man, by Siegfried 
Sassoon, will be published on September 
3rd, by Messrs. Faber and Faber, with the 
title Sherston’s Progress. 

Phenix, a collection of D. H. Lawrence’s 
posthumous works, is to be published by 
Messrs. Heinemann in the autumn, and the 
same publishers announce for October The 
First Edition of Boswell’s Fourney to the 
Hebrides, being the full unpublished manu- 
script from which the published edition was 
selected. 


At some time during the autumn The 
Collected Poems of Isaac Rosenberg will be 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
who will also publish the late Professor 
Roger Fry’s Translations of Mallarmé. 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape announce More 
Poems, a collection of thirty or forty un- 
published poems by the late A. E. Housman. 
The collected poems of Sacheverell Sitwell, 
with an introduction by Edith Sitwell, will 
be published by Messrs. Duckworth this 
autumn, and a new book, Dance of the Quick 
and the Dead, by the same author, will come 
in October from Messrs. Faber. 

A new play by W. H. Auden, The Ascent 
of F6, will be published by Messrs. Faber 
and Faber in October. 

Mr. Stephen Spender’s Approach to 
Communism will be published by Messrs. 
Gollancz in the autumn. Jf Plato Lived 
Again, by R. H. S. Crossman, will be 
published by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 

A new book by Sir Arthur Eddington is 
coming from the Cambridge University 
Press in the autumn, The Relativity Theory 
of Protons and Electrons. 

Mr. R. H. Bruce Lockhart’s Return to 
Malaya is expected from Messrs. Putnam 
in the autumn. 

Probably this autumn will see the publica- 
tion by Messrs. Chatto and Windus of Dr. 
Friedrich Antal’s Florentine Painting and its 
Social Background. Byzantine Painting at 
Trebizond, by Gabriel Millet and D. Talbot 
Rice, will be published by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin in September. 

An edition of Paradise Lost, prepared by 
Mr. J. Isaacs, is to be published by the 
Golden Cockerel Press. It will be decorated 
with thirty wood engravings by Mary 
Groom. 

A companion volume to Clare Leighton’s 
Four Hedges will be brought out this autumn 
by Messrs. Gollancz. This is Through the 
Woods, by H. E. Bates, with sixty wood-cuts 
by Agnes Miller Parker. 

No definite date is yet given by the 
Hogarth Press for Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s 
novel The Years, but it is hoped that it will 
be published in the autumn. 

A collection of stories by Walter de la 
Mare, The Wind Blows Over, will be 
published by Messrs. Faber and Faber early 
in October, 
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A New Book by the author of ‘CAGE ME A PEACOCK’ 


THERE’S 
A PORPOISE CLOSE BEHIND US 
Noel Langley 
7/6 net 


*T have laughed five times in every two pages,” 
JAMES AGATE in the DAILY EXPRESS 


A Stranger The 


e e e@ 
in Your Midst Son of Grief 
Mary Britnieva Dudley Carew 
7/6 net 
10/6 net 
a oe ; cobieien “The cricket scenes have never been 
Can one ask for more in the writer bettered in fiction: their sunlit grace 
of an autobiography ?” contrasts perfectly with the brilliant 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the duskiness of the story.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH NEWS CHRONICLE 


ARTHUR BARKER 


Summer 1936 EPILOGUE Vol. ll. - 7/6 3 
a Twice-Yearly Critical Review 
Edity LAURA RIDING Associate Editor ROBERT GRAVES 
Contents 
‘« The Exercise of English ’’ ‘Crime ’’ ‘¢ Lucretius and Jeans ’’ 
‘¢ Homiletic Studies ”’ ‘* Bull-fighting ”’ ‘Philosophy & Poetry ”’ 
and ‘‘ George Sand ”’ and 


poems and a story scenario for a film 


also 


ALMOST FORGOTTEN GERMANY _ by George Schwarz 
Translated by Laura Riding and Robert Graves 7s. 6d. 

A retired art-dealer, now expatriated, tells the story of his varied early life in what 
has come to be thought of as ‘Old Germany.’ At one time he was in the anomalous 
position of being the only Jewish estate-owner in East Prussia. Later he was a 
portrait-painter at Munich when Impressionism was just beginning to turn German 
culture upside down. A frank, odd book. 


CONVALESCENT CONVERSATIONS — by Madeleine Vara 


A book of nursing-home chatter by two intelligent invalids bent on not falling in 


love. ds. net. 
Constable 


London W.C.2 


10 Orange Street 
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SOUTH INDIAN 
REUNION SCHEME 


An Open Letter addressed to the Rev. Frederic Hood 


(Principal of Pusey House, Oxford) 
By 


The Right Rev. 
ARTHUR C. HEADLAM 


C.H.; D:D: 
(Bishop of Gloucester) 


One Shilling 


Copies may be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls, or from the 
Publishers, 14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C.z2. 


Notes and Queries 


For ‘Readers and Writers, 


Collectors and  Lubrarians 


“Notes and Queries”? has been well described 
as “not so much a newspaper as a club,” 
open to all interested in the past—historians, 


genealogists, students, collectors, librarians, and 
owners, buyers, or sellers, of precious things. 


Six Pence Weekly 


A free specimen copy on application to the Manager, 
*‘ Notes & Queries,” 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


